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INTRODUCTION 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 


The fifth-grade language work provided in the follow- 
ing pages is planned especially for pupils who have had 
training, during the time spent in the previous grades, 
along the lines explained in our book, Methods in Ele- 
mentary English. The latter is intended to serve not 
only as an introduction to the series of textbooks en- 
titled Good English in Speaking and Writing, but also 
as a manual to accompany the series. 


GENERAL AIM 


In the fifth year, as in the preceding grades, the work 
in English composition is intended to develop the in- 
dividual expression of the pupils. No two children are 
alike in personality. If each child is to speak and write 
as he himself thinks and feels, provision should be made 
for the expression of his own personality. To require 
all the members of a class to produce the same content 
in a set of compositions in English is to limit originality, 
to check initiative, to remove spontaneity and pleasure 
from what should be an enjoyable effort. Throughout 
this series of texts it will be apparent that each child , 
is led to select for his experience stories incidents that 
have happened to him or about him in his daily con- 
tacts. In his picture stories he interprets the picture 
and composes a story of which the picture is an illus- 
tration according to his own powers of invention. In 
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the work in reproduction he is led to select his material 
and to develop his topics along the lines of his own in- 
dividuality. 

From the beginning, training is provided in the 
orderly development of each type of composition by 
simple explanation and example and by helpful class 
discussion. Chief emphasis is laid on work in oral com- 
position both because of its greater use in daily relations 
and because correct habits in written composition must 
be based on correct habits acquired orally. Ability to 
arrange a composition well and to express it well, there- 
fore, is developed first through stress on oral work. 

In all recitations in oral composition the child is ex- 
pected to face the class while telling his story or making 
his explanation, and while receiving the suggestions of 
classmates for improvements. He soon becomes accus- 
tomed to appearing before the class and learns to take 
as a matter of course what perhaps at first was something 
of an ordeal. 

If your pupils have not been given this preliminary 
training, you will find it necessary to prepare for the 
work planned for the fifth grade by following the sug- 
gestions given in the Manual and in the Introduction to 
the book for the fourth year. There is no reason what- 
ever for discouragement if this necessity should appear. 
You must simply recognize the fact that, since your 
pupils do not have the necessary foundation for the 
work intended for your grade, you yourself must help 
them to grasp these essential preliminaries. 


THE PuPILS AND THE TEXT 


If your pupils have received the training suggested 
in Methods in Elementary English, or if you yourself 
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have helped them to grasp the simple fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying this work, they should be able to do 
the assignment for the fifth grade. Such sections in 
the early part of this book as ‘‘Kinds of Stories to 
Tell,’’? ‘‘How to Choose a Subject,’’ ‘‘The Sentence,”’ 
‘‘The Main Parts of a Story,’’ ete., are not intended to 
be memorized. When the children have grasped the mean- 
ing of these discussions, they will be able to apply to 
their own compositions the knowledge they have gained. 
Again and again you will probably find it necessary to 
lead them to review the directions contained in these 
early sections. Every story they tell and every criticism 
they make should help you to detect any failure on their 
part to apply the basic principles involved. Induce 
the pupils to refer to these sections when they are 
getting ready to tell their stories; make the children as 
self-helpful as possible. The subjects are treated much 
more fully in Methods.in Elementary English, so that 
you will frequently be able to supplement the instruc- 
tions given to the pupils in their textbook and thus make 
the meaning clearer to them. 


FirtH-GRADE STANDARD 


By the time the fifth grade is reached, the pupil 
should have acquired the habit of standing before the 
elass and delivering his oral compositions with a mini- 
mum of self-consciousness. He should be able to com- 
pose his short recitations with increased skill in selection 
of subject, in choice of language, and in management 
of structure. 

In each field of composition the work should be on a 
higher plane than in Grade IV. The child’s experience 
has broadened; his powers of observation have grown; 
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his vocabulary has increased. He should be able now 
to produce a fifth-grade composition. 


COMPOSITION MATERIAL 


Although it usually seems somewhat easier to get ac- 
quainted with a new class and to help create an ideal 
class atmosphere by starting the work with stories chosen 
from the children’s own experiences, the other fields— 
reproduction, invention, and dramatization—should be 
drawn upon freely. See sections in Methods in Elemen- 
tary English upon these subjects, and also the section 
on ‘‘Composition Material’’ from page 22 to page 31 
of that book. 

The work in history in the fifth year furnishes 
abundant material for use in reproduction and 
dramatization. If you make your pupils feel, when 
they are starting their work in history, that recitations 
in this subject must be as carefully prepared as their 
experience stories, you will help them to avoid many 
bad habits. Do not let the children get the idea that 
the only stories that need carefully thought-out begin- 
nings and closings and the only stories requiring that 
they stick to the point are the stories they tell in their 
composition period. Make them feel that they are not 
prepared for a history recitation until they have de- 
cided how they shall tell every point assigned to them. 
Not only should the work you do in composition help 
to improve the recitations in every other subject, 
but the recitations in the other subjects should do 
much towards strengthening the good habits you are 
leading the children to form during the composition 
period. 
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PicTURES FOR IMAGINATIVE WORK 


The pictures found in this book are intended for use 
as the basis of stories to be invented by the children. 
It will be noted that each picture is of a general type 
and therefore may be the basis of many stories (see 
Methods in Elementary English, pages 24, 64, and 97). 
It is suggested that the teacher supplement these pic- 
tures with others of the same type found frequently 
on the covers of magazines, in advertisements, and in 
inexpensive picture books. Hach picture should ke 
mounted on heavy cardboard. Having studied his pic- 
ture, the pupil reciting should hold it before him where 
his classmates may see it as he stands in front of the 
class telling his story. 

As the children gain skill in composing stories from 
imagination, it will be found desirable, as a variation 
from the picture stories, for the teacher to suggest the 
beginning sentence of an imaginary incident and to 
eall upon her pupils to complete the story thus 
begun. ‘ 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN DRILL AND RECITATION PERIODS 


Each day is none too often for the pupils to write a 
few sentences correctly punctuated, but the writing of 
such exercises should be done in the period for studying 
language, not during the recitation period. The major 
part of the recitation period should be devoted to com- 
position. It is as true in composition as in everything 
else that children learn to do by doing; they learn to 
express their thoughts well by making a conscious effort. 
Do not lose sight of the fact that the recitation period 
is the time for making this conscious effort. It is the 
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time for the children’s stories and explanations and the 
time for all the class to endeavor to improve each com- 
position that is given. The recitation period, however, 
is too precious to be spent in language drills. Such 
drills belong in your period for language games and 
exercises. 

The work in composition during the recitation period 
will show you which drills and games your pupils need 
most and will make it possible for you to decide wisely 
in assigning the exercises. The aim throughout the 
series has been to present each exercise so plainly that, 
the children will be able to prepare the assignment from 
the directions given in the text. 


CORRECTIVE WorK: ORAL 


A sound and effective way of building correct lan- 
guage habits will be found in frequent use of the 
language games and contests provided in the Manual. 
Even before you are able to inspire the children with 
a desire to use good English, you will be able to induce 
them to do the necessary drilling on some particular 
exercise in order to be able to play a certain game well. 

Even though the children are able to play the game 
with few, if any, errors, it is not safe to decide that 
they have had all the drill they need in the exercises 
you have assigned. The real test comes when they have 
occasion to use the exercise words in their conversation 
or in their stories and other recitations. If they are not 
able to use the correct forms unconsciously when needed, 
the failure to do so should prove to you that your pupils 
require further drill. Continue your efforts to break a 
bad language habit until you are reasonably sure that 
it has been replaced by a good one. 
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It is wise to spend from three to five minutes of each 
language period in exercises to obtain correct breath- 
ing, enunciation, and pronunciation. Read the sections 
in Methods in Elementary English on ‘‘Corrective 
Drills,’’ pages 17, 77, and 105. Read also those on 
‘‘Voice, Enunciation, and Pronunciation,’’ on pages 21 
and 106; that on ‘‘Common Errors in the Children’s 
Speech,’’ page 48; and the section on ‘‘Our Most Com- 
mon Errors,’’ page 52. It is well to remember that 
training in correct breathing and correct vocalization 
should be a part of every subject taught. If children 
are careful of their speech only during the composition 
period, very little permanent good will be accomplished. 

It is advisable to keep a list of the common errors made 
by your pupils and to choose the forms for your drills 
from this list. These errors vary greatiy in different 
sections of the country. In some places many of the 
children pronounce girl as if it were spelled goil, and 
saw as if it were spelled sawr; the children in other 
parts of the country may not have heard these words 
mispronounced. There is no locality, however, where 
the pupils do not need help in overcoming the errors 
they do make. 

To reinforce the work provided under sections of the 
text entitled ‘‘Speaking Distinctly’’ there will be found 
at page 281 a general list of ‘‘ Words Frequently Mis- 
pronouneed.’’ You will find many of these words of 
especial use in your class. 

By the time the fifth grade is reached, pupils should 
have acquired the sentence sense. If, however, some of 
your children show weakness in sentence management, 
apply the suggestions contained in Methods in Elemen- 
tary English. Although the sentence sense is gained 
chiefly through oral composition, the exercises provided 
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in the text for recognition of sentences will be found 
very helpful. 

Until your children show ke to give their stories 
and other compositions with good sentence feeling, all 
their composing should be oral. Even after you have 
reason to be satisfied with the success of your pupils 
in managing the sentence, fully two-thirds of the time 
should be spent in telling and criticising oral stories 
and explanations. See pages 3-4 and page 9 in Methods 
in Elementary English. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


The experience stories and the picture stories your 
children will write will be those they have previously 
delivered before the class orally. Because each child 
will write a story he has already composed, he will be 
able to give a larger share of attention to the mechanical 
matters of written composition than if he were compos- 
ing and writing at the same time. Such oral prepara- 
tion should lead to accuracy in the compositions that 
are written. 

About one-third the time devoted to composition 
in the fifth grade should be spent in written work. 
When you have the oral composition well started, when 
you feel satisfied that your pupils have gained the 
sentence sense, it is time to start the writing of 
their stories. The suggestions in the Manual, pages 
113 to 119, will help you in this part of the work. 
Upon the preparation you make for written composition 
will depend the degree of perfection you will be able to 
achieve. Keep the compositions very short at first, until 
the result is to your liking. It is far better for a child 
,to write a very short story without an error than it is 
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for him to write a much longer one containing an occa- 
sional mistake. 

It is a good plan to allow several of the pupils to write 
their compositions upon the board while the rest are at 
work at their desks. While the writing is going on, 
pass among the pupils, giving help wherever needed. 
The children should be allowed to consult their dic- 
tionaries or to ask help of you whenever they are in 
doubt in regard to the spelling of a word. Many of the 
needed words should have a place in the next spelling 
list of the class. 


CORRECTIVE WORK: WRITTEN 


As soon as a pupil finishes writing, he should examine 
his composition. If he discovers an error, he should be 
allowed to correct it by making a neat erasure, if neces- 
sary. No untidy corrections should be permitted. 
When all the class—those at the board as well as those 
at their desks—have been given an opportunity to study 
and improve their own compositions, the entire class 
working together. should give their attention to the com- 
positions on the board. Whenever an error is discovered 
or an improvement suggested, the author himself should 
be allowed to make the change. 

If the corrections in the compositions on the board 
help the pupils who have written at their seats to see 
further changes they may wish to make in their own 
work before they hand it to you, they should be allowed 
sufficient time to make the improvement. An error a 
pupil himself discovers and corrects seldom appears 
again in his future compositions. 

Occasionally it is a good plan to aliow two pupils to 
work together in criticising each other’s work. They 
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should consult the dictionary -vhenever necessary to de- 
cide a doubtful point or they should appeal for help to 
you. Hach error discovered should be corrected at once. 
A misspelled word discovered in this work should at 
once be placed in some receptacle, such as a box with a 
slit in the cover, kept for this purpose. You will then 
be able to include these words in your spelling lists. 

You will wish to examine the compositions in order to 
make needed suggestions and to decide on necessary re- 
views and further instruction. Whatever changes you 
wish the author of a composition to make should be 
indicated in pencil on the margin. Until the pupils 
are familiar with the symbols you use in your system 
of correction, it is advisable to display a list of these 
symbols together with an explanation of the significance 
of each. At first the list should contain only the sym- 
bols you have had occasion to use. Add to these as the 
need arises. One or more of the following marks placed 
opposite a line will indicate to the pupil the errors oec- 
curring in that line. 


A .-.Something omitted Sen..Poor sentence structure 
S....WMistake in spelling P....Incorrect punctuation 
C....Use capital letter W...Wrong word used 
sl....Use small letter Syl..Wrong syllabication 
{....Start a new paragraph Quo..Use quotation marks 


When you return the compositions you have reviewed, 
the pupils should be given time to make the changes you 
suggest. After they have done so, they should be per- 
mitted to erase the marks you placed in the margin. 
Some permanent means should be devised for preserving — 
the corrected compositions. One suggestion is that each 
pupil be provided with a very durable envelope some- 
what larger than the paper used. There should be ample 
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room to hold all the compositions one child writes in a 
term. Occasionally a composition should be compared 
with those previously written in order that the pupil 
may note his improvement. 

Samples of the best compositions written by the class 
should be frequently posted in the room for guidance 
and inspiration. 


OUTLINING 


If your pupils have taken the first steps in learning to 
make outlines as suggested in the book for fourth-grade 
pupils, they should be able to carry forward without 
difficulty the work planned for pupils in the fifth grade. 
If, however, outlining is entirely new to them, you will 
help them best to start this work by following the simple 
plan begun in the fourth-grade book. Make the work in 
outlining as easy as possible for the children. They 
must be led to understand that lessons in history and 
geography are being studied in the right way when out- 
lines are made for guidance. Children who have been 
trained to compose according to the plan explained in 
Methods in Elementary English, particularly children 
who are able to tell a story that sticks to the point, will 
have little or no difficulty in finding the point in a topic 
assigned to them in their history or geography, or in 
the reproduction of a story. Do not make the mistake 
of expecting too much of the children in outlining, par- 
ticularly if the work is new to them. 

In continuing this work, lead your pupils a step at a 
time. When you have made them see how much one of 
their own outlines can help them in making a recitation, 
you have furnished them the necessary incentive for 
outlining. Outlining is not too difficult if it is presented 
as suggested, but you must be sure that your pupils 
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are taking the steps with you. Be willing to take these 
elementary steps with the children again and again until 
there is no doubt whatever about their being able to take 
them alone. 


Porems To BE STUDIED 


At intervals in the work on composition will be found 
poems to be studied. The questions relating to each 
poem are intended to guide the pupils in their study of 
the poet’s thought and to stir an appreciation of the 
artistic expressions he uses. Some of the poems will be 
found of service as memory gems. Select the poems for 
study as occasion requires. 


Nores to TEACHERS 


Beside some of the section headings in the text will 
be found numbers corresponding to numbers in the 
‘“Notes to the Teacher’’ immediately preceding the In- 
dex. These notes are intended to give especial assistance 
in teaching the sections indicated. 

INT cle Ye 


CONTENTS 


The figures in parentheses following each’ numbered section are in- 
tended to suggest the number of lesson periods into which the section. 
may logically be divided. Experienced teachers realize that the progress 
of a class depends largely on its previous training and on its ability. 
The suggested division of work, however, will be found helpful, par-: 
ticularly to the inexperienced teacher. 
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GOOD ENGLISH 


IN SPEAKING AND WRITING 
FIFTH GRADE 


1 
KINDS OF STORIES? 


Your English textbook for the fourth grade 
promised that it would teach you how to make 
people wish to listen to you when you have a story 
to tell, provided you would study its directions 
thoughtfully. This fifth-grade book agrees to 
help you to make your stories and everything else 
you wish to tell just as interesting as possible. It 
cannot give you this help, however, unless you do 
your best to follow its suggestions and directions. 

You have learned that story-tellers tell three 
different kinds of stories: 


1. They tell the interesting things that have 
happened to themselves. Such stories are called 
experiences. 

2. They repeat stories they have read or have 


1 This superior number and others that appear beside headings 
throughout this book refer to correspondingly numbered notes to 
the teacher at the back of the book. 


3 
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heard somebody else tell. Such stories are called 
reproduction. 

3. They tell the stories that they create in their 
own imaginations. We call such stories imvention. 


In many of your conversations with your family 
and with your playmates, you are likely to tell the 
story of some happening of the day. Such a story 
is an experience. 

In school you are asked to repeat stories and 
explanations that you have heard in class or that 
you have read in your reader or your geography. 
You frequently repeat a funny story or joke that 
you have heard or read. When you tell again 
what you have read or heard, you are giving a 
reproduction. 

Sometimes you will be asked to study a picture 
carefully and to make up a story for which the 
picture might serve as an illustration. Occasion- 
ally, without a picture before you, you will be 
given the beginning sentence of a story, and you 
will be asked to create in your own mind the 
remainder of the story. Such stories are inven- 
tion. 


2 
EXPERIENCES? 
Since everybody talks most frequently about the 
events that take place around him each day, you 


will be asked first of all to tell some short, inter- 
esting experience. There is no one who does not 
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have interesting experiences. Many persons fail 
to make experiences sound interesting because 
the stories are not told well. Be careful that 
none of your stories are marred in this way when 
you tell them. 

These are experiences told by pupils in fifth 
grade: 


CostumME NEEDED 


I didn’t think our teacher would choose me to be in 
the play, but she has. I am to be one of the fairies. I 
need a pure white dress, and all I have is one with 
stripes. Now Mother says that she must make me a 
pure white dress. 


GLAD To GET OvuT 


I never had thought how pleasant it could seem just 
to be able to go out of doors until after I had been sick 
for a whole month. One Saturday Mother said that I 
might go out for a few minutes. I tried my best to walk, 
but I had to take Mother’s arm. Mother said, ‘‘If you 
had to stay in bed a little longer, you wouldn’t know how 
to walk.”’ 


Perhaps these stories will remind you of some 
experiences you yourself have had. They are 
stories of actual happenings told just as the inci- 
dents occurred. 

Some pupils seem to think that to be interesting 
they must always tell an exciting story—a story 
of a rescue or of a fire. Such experiences do occur 
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occasionally, and they are, of course, interesting, 
but fortunately they do not often happen. If you 
will train yourself to notice interesting things that 
oceur daily about you, and if you will think about 
them until you can tell them well, you will always 
have material on hand for your experience stories. 
Something may take place that makes you sad or 
happy; it may make you disappointed; or it may 
please and satisfy you. Tell the incident well and 
you will make an interesting story. Never allow 
yourself to think because you haven’t had an exz- 
citing experience that you haven’t a good story 
to tell. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AN EXPERIENCE SUBJECT? 


A good subject for you is one upon which it will 
be easy for you to talk. You may be certain that 
you have chosen an easy subject if it meets the 
following tests: 


1. It must be a subject about which you know 
a great deal. 

2. It must be a subject in which you yourself 
are vitally interested. 

3. It must be a subject that contains just one 
incident; it must not cover too long a space of 
- time, 


When you are allowed to choose your own sub- 
ject, be sure that it is one about which you know a 
great deal. For instance, let us imagine that you 
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have spent many spare moments in watching the 
birds near your home. You have gained consider- 
able information about their habits and are able 
to tell many interesting things about them. Very 
likely you can choose some interesting incident in 
the lives of your bird friends because you know 
many things about them. But imagine a child 
who had never given any attention to birds trying 
to tell an entertaining story about them! The 
subject upon which he could talk easily and intelli- 
gently is certainly not birds. He must choose one 
with which he is familiar—a subject upon which 
he has done some thinking and about which he 
knows a good deal. 

The second point—interest—goes hand in hand 
with the first. The more you find out about any 
subject, the more interested you become. If you 
know some person who has been able to learn a 
great deal about machinery, you may be sure 
that person is interested in machinery. Is the per- 
son who knows a great deal about stamps more or 
less interested in this subject than some person 
who has never collected or studied stamps? 
Nearly everybody has a hobby of some sort. The 
subject in which you are greatly interested is a 
good subject to choose for a composition. 

Everybody is interested in and knows all about 
the experiences that come into his own life. You 
can see, then, that every one of your experiences 
meets two of the tests mentioned, namely, knowl- 
edge and interest. 
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It is quite as important to be sure that the ex- 
perience you choose as a composition subject 
observes the third of these points. You must be 
sure that your subject contains just a single 
incident—that it does not cover too long a space 
of time. 

If your grandfather lives on a farm and you 
have spent your summer vacation there, suppose 
that for your first story you choose the subject, 
‘“‘My Summer at Grandfather’s.’’ You can easily 
see that a subject that covers a whole vacation 
contains too much to be told in one story. What 
you should do is to select the most interesting 
incident you can think of out of the whole summer. 
Let your first story tell about just this one hap- 
pening. Save all the rest of the vacation for other 
stories. If you should try to tell all your good 
times at once, your story would sound more like 
a catalogue than a story. 

The following stories were told by a boy who 
usually spent his long vacations on his grand- 
father’s farm: 


Tue New SappLE 


Before I even stepped off the train, I saw Grandfather 
, Standing beside the platform, holding his own horse that 
he always rides and also holding Ned, the pony. Ned 
had a brand new saddle on his back. I could scarcely 
wait to give Grandfather a hug before investigating that 
saddle. Like everything Grandfather gets for us chil- 
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dren, it is the best ever. I surely enjoyed my ride out 
to the farm that day. 


-CoaxINnG THE Pics Orr tur HI 


One day Grandfather told me to take several ears of 
corn and go up on the hill in the hog pasture to see if 
I could find a mother pig with her family of little ones 
and coax them to come down. Grandfather was afraid 
they would suffer up there for want of food and water. 
I soon found her with her seven little pigs. She was 
hungry, so it was easy to get her to follow after she had 
had a taste of the corn. You should have seen her drink 
when she got to the trough! 


Douglas, the boy who told these stories, was 
never at a loss for a good story to tell. Just think 
how many stories would have been wasted if he 
had tried to tell all about his vacation in one short 
story. The incidents of his vacation gave him 
material that he used in many composition 
periods. 


EXERCISE 1 


CHOOSING A SUBJECT 


Study the following subjects for stories and de- 
cide which of the two subjects that are numbered 
Lis the better subject for a short story. After you 
have made up your mind in regard to the subjects 
numbered 1, study those numbered 2, and so on. 
Give your reason for your choice of the subject in 
each case. 
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1. The New Saddle 1. My Trip to Grand- 
father’s 
2. My Summeratthe Farm 2. Coaxing the Pigs off the 
Hill 
3. What We Did at the 3. How We Rigged up a 
Picnic See-saw 
4. Fooling Father 4, What I Did Last Satur- 
day 


5. How I Obtained an 5. My Collection of Stamps 
Australian Stamp 


6. My Trip to the Sea- 6. HowI Learned to Swim 
shore 


LENGTH OF STORIES ®& 


Such stories as you are asked to tell—stories 
containing but one incident—should always be 
short. No well planned story should contain 
even one unnecessary sentence. An otherwise good 
story is almost certain to be spoiled if the story- 
teller allows himself to put into his story unim- 
portant explanations that add nothing to the par- 
ticular incident he is telling. If the stories are 
kept short, every pupil in the class will have 
a chance to tell a story in nearly every recitation. 
It would be almost impossible for any person to 
prepare a long story every‘ day, but you will 
always have time to prepare a short one. 

Many a good story has been told in only three 
sentences. Read the following story told by a boy 
named Dexter in fifth grade. 
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My SurRpRISE 


I could scarcely believe my eyes: when I opened them 
on the morning of my birthday. There on a chair beside 
my bed was the very boat I had wished I might have to 
sail on our pond. I hadn’t asked Dad for it, but in some 
way he’d found out that I wanted it. 


Dexter told his classmates other stories about. 
this same boat; the above, however, is all he 
told in the first. Some of the stories contained 
more than three sentences, but none of them con- 
tained more than one incident. You may always 
use aS many sentences as you need provided that 
your story contains but one incident and that 
every sentence in it sticks to the point. 


IMPROVING ONE’S OWN STORIES 

In order to improve in your story-telling be . 
careful to choose good subjects and to keep your 
stories short enough so that you can manage them 
well. In addition to this, be careful to use in your 
stories only correct words. Nearly everybody has 
some faults of speech which he himself must fight 
to overcome. For instance, simply knowing when 
is is the right word to use and when are is wrong, 
or when doesn’t is right and when don’t is wrong, 
is not enough. The real test comes when a person 
has occasion to use the forms in his speech and in 
his writing. Watch for your own slips in speech 
and see that only the correct forms get into your 
stories. 
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3 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


SEPTEMBER ! 


The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun; « 
In dusky pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With golden butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best-of cheer. 
Hetren Hunt Jackson 


Select in this poem all the nature pictures that 
make us feel that September has come. What is 


1 Poem copyright by Little. Brown & Co. 





“ 
a 
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meant by the milkweed’s ‘‘hidden silk’’? How 
could asters by the brookside ‘‘make asters in the 
brook’’? 


4 
THE MAIN PARTS OF A STORY? 


THE BEGINNING SENTENCE 


As soon as you know how to choose a good sub- 
ject, you are ready to learn how to tell an experi- 
ence well. If you have the least doubt that you 
understand all the points you must consider 
in choosing a subject, review the section on 
‘““How to Choose an Experience Subject’’ on 
page 6. 

After you have chosen a subject containing just 
one happening, think of a beginning sentence that 
will give your audience some idea of what your 
story is to be about. Such a sentence will arouse 
the interest of your hearers and will make them 
wish to hear the rest of the story. It will also help 
you to tell the rest of the story easily. 


EXERCISE 2 
CHOOSING A BEGINNING SENTENCE 
Let us suppose you are planning to tell about 


an exciting incident that occurred at a picnic yes- 
terday. Which of the following would be best for 


a beginning sentence? 
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1. Yesterday at our picnic we ate our lunch beside the 
river. 

2. If Bob hadn’t jumped into the river instantly and 
brought Ruth out when he saw her fall into the swift 
current, very likely she would have gone down. 

3. At our pienic yesterday Ruth and the other girls 
tried to walk across the river on a fallen tree. 


Before you will be able to decide which would 
be best for a beginning sentence, you will need to 
study the sentences very carefully. 

First, pretend that you are in the audience. 
Which sentence suggests what the story is to be 
about and makes you wish to hear the rest of it? 
Which of the sentences makes you feel that you 
already know the main point of the story—that 
you already know how the story ends? Nobody is 
anxious to hear the rest of a story when the story- 
teller lets him know at the beginning how it comes 
out. 

Now pretend that you are not in the audience 
but that you are the person telling the story. 
Suppose you had been at the picnic and know all 
about Ruth’s narrow escape. After you have 
clearly in your mind all that happened, read the 
three sentences again so as to decide which really 
starts the incident and makes the best beginning. 
It is the sentence that gives just a hint of what is 
coming in the story. If the story is begun with 
this sentence, no doubt the audience will wish to 
hear the rest of it. It will also be easy for the 
story-teller to finish the story. 
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STICKING TO THE POINT! 


Whenever you are telling a story, do not allow 
yourself to get off the track by forgetting what 
the point of your story is. Every sentence in a 
good story must help to tell or lead up to this 
interesting part. 


EXERCISE 3 
STICKING TO THE POINT 


Start the story about yesterday’s picnic with 
the beginning sentence you have chosen, and go on 
with the story by telling what happened to Ruth 
and what Bob did. Let us suppose that this is 
the way you told the story: 


At our picnic yesterday Ruth and the other girls 
tried to walk across the river on a fallen tree. When 
Ruth had gone about half of the way, her foot caught on 
a twig and she fell into the water. Everybody except 
Bob screamed. He ran a few steps out on the log and 
jumped in after her. Bob’s a fine swimmer. He took 
first prize at a swimming contest last summer. Last 
week Saturday he swam across the river at Blue Point. 
Ruth swims very well, too, but the current is so swift 
there that if it had not been for Bob’s help, she would 
surely have gone down. 


What is the story about? Study each sentence 
carefully and decide whether or not it has some- 
thing to do with the point of the story. If any 
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sentences are not about this point, omit them. 
Then read the story again with these sentences 
left out, and notice whether or not you have im- 
proved it. 

No matter how interesting the statement that 
comes into your mind may be, unless it bears 
directly upon the point of the story you are tell- 
ing, you must not put it into the story. Usually 
an interesting side incident that you are obliged 
to leave out of one story is material for another 
story. 


THE CLOSING SENTENCE ! 


The last sentence in a story is very nearly as 
important as the first sentence. <A closing sen- 
tence should make the audience feel satisfied with 
the ending of the story; it should make the story 
sound finished. 


EXERCISE 4 


THE CLOSING SENTENCE 


Study the following sentences to determine 
which would make the best closing sentence. Tell 
the story of Ruth’s accident using as a close each 
of the following sentences in turn, until you 
are able to make up your: mind which would 
make suitable closing sentences and which would 
not. 


1. I’m glad Ruth didn’t drown. 
2. As soon as Ruth could speak, she said to her 
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mother, ‘‘Don’t tell me never to do such a thing again, 
Mamma, because I never shall.’’ 

3. After the rescue we sae the rest of the afternoon 
playing games. 

4, After the accident no one cared to try to walk on 
the tree trunk. 


When you are relating one of your own experi- 
ences, it is a good plan to make the last sentence 
tell how the experience made you feel or what you 
think about it. Such a sentence, besides giving 
your story the completeness you wish it to have, 
is always interesting. Do not allow yourself, how- 
ever, to get into the habit of starting each of your 
closing sentences with the words, I think. 
Express your thought without using these 
words, 


A STORY TO CRITICISE 
FrepinG A Basy Rappit 


One of our baby rabbits was so much smaller and 
weaker than the others that I decided he wasn’t getting 
enough to eat. I dipped a piece of bread into some milk 
and held it near his mouth. He at once began to suck 
the milk out of the bread. I fed him in this way three 
times a day. He soon learned to look for me, and now 
he always meets me at the door of the cage. The other 
rabbits pay very little attention to me. Some of them 
even act timid when I open the door to their cage. He 
is the fattest one in the family now. 
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EXERCISE 5 


CRITICISING THE STORY 


Examine the story to see if the sentences were 
correctly managed. 


1. Decide whether or not the beginning sentence 
fits the title and gives a hint of what is coming im the 
story. 

2. Point out any sentences which do not stick to the 
point that is hinted at in the beginning sentence. 

3. Notice whether or not the closing sentence makes 
a satisfactory ending. Does it agree with the title? 
Does it belong to the point of the story? 


5 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Tue CrickEet’s SonG 


When all around from out the ground 
The little flowers are peeping, 
And from the hills the merry rills 
With vernal songs are leaping, 
I sing my song the whole day long 
In woodland, hedge, and thicket— 
And sing it too the whole night a 
For I’m a merry cricket: 


The children hear my chirrup clear 
As, in the woodland straying, 

They gather flow’rs through summer hours— 
And then I hear them saying: 
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‘«Sing, sing away the livelong day, 
Glad songster of the thicket— 

With your shrill mirth you gladden earth, 
You merry little cricket !’’ 


When summer goes, and Christmas snows 
Are from the north returning, 
I quit my lair and hasten where 
The old yule log is burning. 
And where at night the ruddy light 
Of that old log is flinging 
A genial joy o’er girl and boy, 
There I resume my singing. 


And, when they hear my chirrup clear, 
The children stop their playing— 
With eager feet they haste to greet 
My welcome musie, saying: 
“The little thing has come to sing 
Of woodland, hedge, and thicket— 
Of summer day and lambs at play— 
Oh, how we love the cricket!’’ 
Kuerner FIrip 


People have always thought that the cricket 
sings of cheerfulness and good luck. Where may 
the cricket’s chirping be heard? At what seasons 
of the year? Long ago when people had no stoves, 
only fireplaces, in their homes, they were glad to 
. hear the song of the cricket on the hearth. Why 
do children love the cricket wherever and when- 
ever he sings? 
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6 
TELLING AN ORIGINAL EXPERIENCE 


SELECTING THE INCIDENT 


You have been shown how to plan the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of a short story. 
Now you are ready to tell an experience of your 
own. Read the following suggestions until you 
come to one that reminds you of something that 
happened to you. When you have decided upon a 
story you wish to tell, start at once to make a 
good beginning sentence. 

Recall a funny experience—an experience that 
made you laugh. You will never fail to please 
your audience if you are able to tell a joke well. 

Perhaps you meddled, once upon a time, with 
something you shouldn’t have touched. Very 
likely something happened that made you sorry 
for what you had done. This would make a good 
story. 

Possibly your parents have forbidden you to 
play with certain of your playthings in the house— 
your ball, for instance. Perhaps you thought you 
were perfectly able to play with them without 
doing any harm. You may have tried it and found 
that you were mistaken. 

Very likely you have been disappointed because 
you were not able to carry out some plan you had 
made. Perhaps you were ready for a little trip 
but later found that it was impossible for you to 
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go; for some reason the trip had to be postponed. 
Tell the story and make your audience feel as you 
felt. 

Recall some very happy experience. Perhaps 
it was a perfect surprise, planned for you by some 
member of your family or by some friend of whom 
you are very fond. 

Perhaps you were sent on an errand, or 
given a task to do, and something unusual but in- 
teresting happened. 

Every day events occur that are worth telling. 
You never have any difficulty in thinking of a 
subject to talk about with the family at home or 
with your playmates. Whatever is interesting to 
them will be interesting to your classmates if you 
tell it well. 


MANAGING THE PARTS OF THE STORY ! 


After you have decided on the incident you wish 
to tell and have in mind the suggestions in 
the section on ‘‘The Beginning Sentence,’’ you 
should be able to start your story well. In the 
body of the story, tell what happened in the order 
in which the events occurred, and, at the close, end 
your story in a way that will be satisfactory to 
your audience. Every sentence you use should be 
related to the point of the story. 

If you allow yourself to begin with a sentence 
or two that do not get into the heart of your story, 
you are not following the directions we have 
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given. Let us imagine that you are planning to 
tell a story about your canary, and that you begin 
it, ‘‘I have a canary. His name is Pete.’?’ How 
many sentences have you already used? Have 
you given your audience an idea in your first sen- 
tence what your story is to be about? If you 
should start your story with the words, ‘‘My 
eanary bird, Pete,’’ you would let us know all that 
the two sentences have told and would still have 
room in the first sentence to get into your story. 
If you should say, ‘*‘ My canary bird, Pete, sings to 
me whenever I speak to him,’’ you would let your 
hearers know that you are to tell about how much 
your canary thinks of you, besides letting them 
know that Pete is your bird. 

Let us suppose that you go on with your story 
of how plainly Pete shows his preference for you” 
as follows: 


My canary bird, Pete, sings to me whenever I speak 
to him. Aunt Harriet gave him to me last Christmas. 
He was raised in Germany, in the Harz Mouniains. He 
notices me whenever I go into the room where his cage 
is hanging. He at once begins to hop back and forth. 
The instant I speak to him, he begins to sing. He pays 
no attention when the others go near him or when they 
ask him to sing. I feel sure he knows me from the 
other members of the family. 


Which of the sentences in this story have 
nothing to do with your bird’s habit of recogniz- 
ing you? If you can find any, read the story once 
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more, omitting these sentences, and notice how 
much it is improved. 

In telling a story of your own, keep steadily in 
mind what the point is, and make every sentence 
stick to the point. 

Your closing sentence must be a natural ending. 
Sometimes, if the experience is your own, it may 
express your feeling or thought as a result of 
what happened. Sometimes, particularly if the 
story is about somebody else, the closing sentence 
may merely give the result of the happening, al- 
lowing the listener to imagine the effect on the 
person concerned. Decide whether or not the 
story about Pete follows one of these suggestions 
and whether or not it makes a good ending to the 
story. 


CHOOSING THE TITLE! 


Think of a good title for your story. It must be 
short, and it must fit the story. A good title is 
somewhat like a good beginning sentence: it lets 
the audience know what the story is to be about. 
When you have succeeded in choosing a title that 
seems satisfactory, notice whether or not each 
of the sentences in the story is about the title. If 
you find one or more sentences that are not about 
the thought suggested by the title, either the 
title does not fit your story exactly or else some 
of the sentences in the story do not belong 
there—they are not about the point of your 
story. . 
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EXERCISE 6 


CHOOSING A TITLE 


Study each of the stories with titles given in 
the preceding pages and decide whether or not 
the title fits the story. The following questions 
may help you. 


1. Does the title let us know what the story is to be 
about ? 

2. Is each of the sentences im the story about the 
title? 


EXERCISE 7 


CHOOSING A TITLE 


Study again the story about Bob’s rescuing 
Ruth. Tell it once more as you improved it on 
page 15. Select what you think an appropriate 
title for this story. Test it by the following ques- 
tions: 


1. Is the title short ? 

2. Does it fit the story? 

3. In what way is it like a good beginning sen- 
tence ? 

4. Are all the sentences in the story about the title? 


ADDRESSING THE CLASS !9 


It is a fine thing to be able to address an audi- 
ence without being nervous. If you have been in 
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the habit, ever since you were in first grade, of 
telling your stories directly to the class, you have 
long since overcome any nervousness. It has be- 
come natural for you to stand before an audience 
while you make your recitations. If, however, 
this work is new to you, the following suggestions 
will help you to gain confidence: 

Remember that everybody in the class is in sym- 
pathy with you and eager to help you succeed, 
just as each would be glad to assist you in 
learning how to skate, or to swim, or to ride a 
bicycle. 

Remember that this work is strange and per- 
haps difficult for all beginners, but gradually with 
practice the beginner becomes used to seeing the 
faces of his classmates before him and does not 
mind having them watch him as they listen to his 
story. 

Remember, too, that if you know just what you 
are going to say before you step to the front of the 
room to tell your story, you will have little dif- 
ficulty in saying it. 

Watch those of your classmates who make the 
best recitations. Notice that they stand straight; 
that their hands are at their sides; that they 
themselves are so greatly interested in what they 
are telling that they have been able to forget, for 
the time being, everything else. Make up your 
mind that you too will succeed as they are suc- 
ceeding. 
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7 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Inp1an LULLABY 
Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little papoose, 
The stars come into the sky, 
The whippo’will’s crying, the daylight is dying, 
The river runs murmuring by. 


The pine trees are slumbering, little papoose, 
The squirrel has gone to his nest, 
The robins are sleeping, the mother bird’s keeping 
The little ones warm with her breast. 


The roebuck is dreaming, my little papoose, 
His mate lies asleep at his side, 

The breezes are pining, the moonbeams are shining, 
All over the prairie wide. 


Then, hush-a-by, rock-a-by, little papoose, 
You sail on the river of dreams; 

Dear Manitou loves you, and watches above you 
Till time when the morning light gleams. 


CHARLES MYALL 


Can you tell by the title who is singing this 
lullaby? Read the lines with a gentle swing such 
as would be likely to soothe and put a baby to 
sleep. 

Perhaps you have seen a cradle such as Indian 
mothers use for their babies. If you have an 
opportunity to visit a museum, very likely you 
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will find one among the exhibits. The Indian 
cradles are so arranged that they may be hung on 
the back of a person or on the limb of a tree, or 
they may be stood against a wall. It may have 
happened that such a cradle once led somebody to 
invent the old rhyme beginning: 


Rock-a-bye baby on the tree top. 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock. | 


How many of the birds and other animals men- 
tioned in the poem are awake? Do you think this 
is a good song to make the baby feel sleepy? Give 
a reason for your answer. 

What name does this Indian mother give to 


God? 


8 
| HELPING TO IMPROVE STORIES & 


THE MEANING OF CRITICISM ! 


A short eriticism should usually follow each 
story told in class. The purpose of this class 
criticism is that all the pupils may be able to tell 
better and better stories. If you really wish to 
improve, and of course you do, you will be anxious 
to have your classmates point out ways in which 
your story may be made better. Of course, it is 
pleasanter for the story-teller to hear first at 
least one favorable criticism. You should re- 
member this if you are the first critic called on. 
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Criticising a composition means calling attention 
to good features as well as to those which need 
to be improved. For instance, if the story-teller 
has succeeded in ending his story with an espe- 
cially fine closing sentence, somebody should call 
the attention of the class to it. In this way every 
member of the class will become more familiar 
with the characteristics of good closing sen- 
tences. 


HOW TO GIVE CRITICISM ! 


Let us imagine that, instead of a good closing 
sentence, the story-teller has ended his story 
with one that seems trivial, or with one that 
doesn’t make the story seem complete. It would 
not help the person who told the story, or anybody 
else in the class, for some pupil to say, ‘‘I don’t 
like your closing sentence.’’ Since the aim of all 
your criticism is to help not only the story-teller 
but every other mémber of the class to tell better 
stories to-morrow than have been told to-day, 
the critic should be required to tell why he likes 
or doesn’t like a certain sentence. If some pupil 
should tell the story-teller that he doesn’t like one 
of his sentences but fails either to tell him why he 
doesn’t like it or to suggest a better sentence in 
its place, the story-teller should ask the critic to 
give his reason or to suggest a better sentence. 
No one who is not able to improve a sen- 
tence is ready to say that it requires improve- 
ment. 
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A STORY TO BE CRITICISED 


A boy named Ben told the following story in a 
fifth-grade class: 


My Tricky Pony 


My pony’s name is Dandy. He is spotted. He looks 
like a circus pony. Before Dad got him for me, he knew 
one trick. When his master touched his front legs with 
the whip, he would lie down. Yesterday he wanted to 
lie down every time I tried to put the saddle on him. 
Finally I got the whip. Dandy doesn’t like whips at 
all, so he decided not to try that trick any more. He’s 
a smart pony. 


The following shows the way the story was 
criticised: 


Ben. Ruth, will you criticise my story? 

Ruth. You have a good story, Ben, but you didn’t 
tell it very well. 

Ben. Will you help me to improve it, Ruth? 

Ruth. Your title is ‘‘My Tricky Pony.’’ Your first 
sentence should tell something about your pony’s 
being tricky, but it doesn’t. You should begin 
your story with the part about his being tricky. 

Ben. Shouldn’t I tell his name or anything about 
how he looks? 

Ruth. His name doesn’t help to show that he is a 
tricky pony, does it? You might call him by his 
name in your first sentence, but we all know his 
name, anyway. The interesting part of your 
story is the part about his playing a trick on you 
when you tried to put on the saddle. 
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Ben. Shouldn’t I tell anything about where he 
learned to lie down? [Ruth doesn’t seem to feel 
sure.| Clifford, can you help me to make my 
story better? 

Clifford. I don’t. think you need to tell where Dandy 
learned that trick. It doesn’t help to show that 
he’s tricky. 

Teacher. Ben, tell us your story again. Begin with 
the part that shows us that Dandy tried to play 
a trick on you. 


My Tricky Pony 


Yesterday my pony, Dandy, wanted to he down every 
time I tried to put the saddle on him. Finally I got the 
whip. Dandy doesn’t like whips, so he decided not to 
try that trick any more. He’s a smart pony. 


Teacher. Has Ben improved his story? [Everybody 
thinks he has. There are still some critics stand- 
ing. | 

Ben. Jane, will you criticise my story? 

Jane. I like your story now, Ben, except the closing 
sentence. ‘‘He’s a smart pony’’ isn’t about 
your pony’s being tricky. Your story would be 
better if you omitted that sentence; it sounds 
finished without that. 

Teacher. How many think that Jane is right? 
[Everybody agrees with Jane. | 


Read Ben’s story omitting his last sentence and 
decide whether or not you think this improves the 
story. Are the rest of the sentences about the 
subject of his story? Decide whether or not the 
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title chosen follows the suggestions given for 
choosing a title. 


HOW TO JUDGE A STORY 9 


The following suggestions will help you to think 
of ways in which you may help to improve not only 
your classmate’s story but your own stories as 
well: 


1. What was there about the story that made you 
like it? 

2. Did the story-teller start immediately in the first 
sentence to tell what happened? Did he let you know in 
the first sentence what the story was about? 

3. Did the last sentence make you feel satisfied with 
the way the story ended? Did the story-teller put some 
of his own opinions into the last sentence? 

4. Did every sentence belong to the point of the story? 
Could you find one or more sentences that did not tell 
anything about the interesting part? 

5. Did the story-teller choose a good title for his 
story? 

6. Did the story-teller drop his voice and pause after 
each sentence? Could you have counted the sentences 
easily ? 

7. Did his voice sound natural when he was telling the 
story? Did it sound as it does when he is talking to 
you alone? 

8. Did he stand in good position? Did he look at the 
class? 

9. Could you hear distinctly the ‘‘ing’s,”’ the ‘‘t’s,’’ 
the ‘‘d’s,’’ and other final sounds? 
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10. Did the story-teller pronounce correctly all the 
words he used ? 

11. Did you notice any incorrect expressions the 
story-teller used ? 


What is the meaning of the point that is num- 
bered 7? You must have noticed that some chil- 
dren use an entirely different voice when they are 
reading or reciting from the one they use when 
they are just talking to somebody. Notice how 
you yourself speak so that you may know whether 
or not you have this habit. It is a bad habit; no 
one wishes to hear you or anybody else tell a story 
in a high, unnatural voice. 

After you have gone to the front of the room to 
tell a story, pause long enough to remember 
your beginning sentence. This gets your story 
started in your mind again so that you will be 
able to think of the rest of it easily. You will find 
this a very good rule to follow when making a 
recitation in any subject. 


9 
THE SENTENCE 4 


A sentence expresses a complete thought; it 
tells something or it asks something. A sentence 
always sounds finished. No matter how long a 
group of words is, unless it really tells or asks 
something and sounds finished, it is not a sen- 
tence. 
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EXERCISE 8 
RECOGNIZING SENTENCES 


Some of the following groups of words really 
tell something and some do not. Those that tell 
something are sentences. Copy the groups that 
do not tell anything and make them into complete 
sentences by adding appropriate words; in other 
words, make them sound finished. In preparing 
the exercise, try to make your sentences so inter- 
esting that your classmates will enjoy listening to 
them. 


1. Not long ago in one of the most thickly settled 
portions of the state. 
2. Not far to the left of where the road turns the 
old house used to stand. 
3. The wounded soldiers lie side by side in the hos- 
pital. 
. The fox gave the first dinner. 
. As we were just about to cross the bridge. 
. A woodman felling a tree by the side of the river. 
When everything was quiet. 
. The baby had picked the flowers before you spoke. 
9. Before we left Grandfather’s, it had begun to 
grow dark. 
10. While the children walked slowly. 
11. After the children had eaten the oranges. 
12. In the old apple tree that stands near the gate. 
13. The Eskimo baby wears a little fur suit. 
14. A little pine tree that stood all alone. 


a 


OIA MN 


If you were able to decide easily which of the 
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groups sound finished, you have what has been 
called the ‘‘sentence sense’’; in other words, you. 
ean easily think just how much of one of your 
stories belongs in each sentence. But if this ex- 
ercise seems at all difficult to you, study the 
thought in each group carefully until you see the 
difference between those that sound finished and 
those that sound unfinished. 


EXERCISE 9 


RECOGNIZING SENTENCES 


Follow the directions given in the preceding 
exercise in studying the following: 


1. While we were watching the parade. 
. After the work had been finished. 
. I have noticed that the days are growing longer. 
. How the prisoner managed to escape. 
. We haven’t decided where to hold the picnic. 
. Half way up the mountain. 
. Not far from the schoolhouse. 
. Lying beside the path. 
. In sliding down the steepest places, Dick always 
steered. 
10. After we had run all the way home. 


oomorntoe or © po 


EXERcIsE 10 
MAKING COMPLETE SENTENCES 


Bring to class two groups of words that sound 
finished—two groups that you feel sure are sen- 
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tences. Bring also three unfinished groups. Be 
ready to make each of the unfinished groups into 
a sentence by adding appropriate words. 


10 
CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION > 


RULES FOR CAPITALS 


You should be, and probably are, familiar with 
the following rules for using capitals: 


1. All proper names, such as your own name and the 
names of all other persons, the names of cities, states, 
countries, rivers, ete.—in fact, all geographical names, 
as well as all words derived from geographical names— 
should begin with capitals. 


Proper names are names that have been given 
to persons, places, and things. Your own name 
was given to you by your parents. The name 
river would apply to any river in the whole world; 
the given name Mississippi, however, is a name 
that applies to just one river. It is the name 
that was given to this particular river. 

The statement that all the words derived from 
geographical names should begin with capitals re- 
fers to such words as American, Virginian, 
French, Russian, Canadian, ete. Tell from what 
proper names each is derived. 


2. The names of the days of the week, the names of 
the months, and the names of holidays should begin 
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with capitals. The names of the seasons—spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter—however, should not begin 
with capitals. 

3. All words used as names for God, and all such 
words as he, him or thou when used to refer to God, 
should begin with capitals. The word Bible is also 
begun with a capital. 

4. The word J and the exclamation O, when spelled 
with one letter, should always be capitals. 

5. The first word of every line of poetry should begin 
with a capital. 

6. The first word of every direct quotation should 
begin with a capital. 

7. Every important word in a title should begin with 
a capital. 

8. Every sentence should begin with a capital. 


Perhaps the last is the most important of all 
the rules for capitals. 


RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 


The following are the rules for punctuation 
marks that you should be in the habit of using in 
everything you write: 


1. Every sentence should end with the proper punce- 
tuation mark: statements should end with periods; 
questions should end with question marks; exclamations 
should be followed by exclamation marks. 

2. Every abbreviation should end with a period. 


It is proper to use abbreviations in writing ad- 
dresses, but it is not considered good form to use 
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them in the body of a letter or other composition 
you are writing. Whenever you are in doubt as 
to whether it is proper to abbreviate a certain 
word, make it a rule to write that word in full. 

You should become familiar with the abbrevia- 
tions you will be likely to need in writing ad- 
dresses. Whenever you are in doubt, consult 
your dictionary. You should know the abbrevia- 
tion for the name of your own state, and you 
should learn the abbreviation for the name of 
any other state as soon as you have occasion 
to use it. 

The following are common abbreviations used 
in addresses and dates: 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Jan. for January Gen. for General 
Feb. for February Ave. for Avenue 
Aug. for August St. for Street 
Sept. for September Mr. for Mister 
Oct. for October Mrs. for Mistress 
Nov. for November Dr. for Doctor 
Dec. for December See. for Secretary 
Pres. for President Treas. for Treasurer 
Mt. for Mountain Gov. for Governor 


P. O. for Post Office A.M. for before noon 
R.F.D. for Rural Free P.M. for after noon 


Delivery Co. for County or 
Supt. for Superintend- Company 

ent U.S. A. for United States 
Jr. for Junior of America 


& for and c/o. for in eare of 
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3. A direct quotation must be set off from the rest 
of the sentence by one -or more commas unless a 
question mark or an exclamation mark is needed after 
the quotation. 

4. The exact words of a speaker must be enclosed in 
quotation marks. 

5. Yes, when it is followed by a statement, or no, the 
opposite of yes, when it is similarly used, should be 
followed by a comma. 


Let us imagine you are answering a letter in 
which a friend has asked whether you are plan- 
ning to take some of your chickens to the fair. 
In answering this you say, ‘‘Yes, I plan to take 
a number of my chickens to the fair’’; or perhaps 
you say, ‘‘No, I shall not enter any of my chickens 
this year.’? When so used, yes and no should 
always be followed by commas. 


6. Whenever you address a person in a letter, or 
write a quotation in which some person is addressed, 
his name should be set off from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. 


Let us pretend again that in writing to your 
friend you feel like addressing him by his name, 
and you write, ‘‘You needn’t think, Henry, I am 
not in earnest about this matter.’’ Such use of a 
name in any composition should always be punc- 
tuated in this way. 


47. Whenever you write a sentence containing a list 
of more than two things, you should place commas be- 
tween the words of the list. 
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Let us suppose that you are asked to mention 
the chief exports of Brazil, and you say, ‘‘Brazil 
exports coffee, lumber, nuts, and rubber.’’ Notice 
that the words in this list are separated by com- 
mas. Always punctuate such lists in this way. 


EXERCISE 11 
CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION MARKS 


Explain the use of the capitals and punctuation 
marks in the following sentences: 


1. The colors of the rainbow are violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red. 
2. ‘‘Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are oe roving ?”’ 
‘‘Over the sea.’’ 
“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving?”’ 
‘“ All that love me.”’ 
3. The winter months are December, January, and 
February. 
4. Yes, I will mail the letter for you. 
5. O, Mary, go and call the cattle home. 
6. All things bright and beautiful, 
All things great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 
7. Mt. Misti is a voleano in Peru. 
8. I feel sure, Mary, that it is time for us to go home. 


CAPITALS AND PERIODS IN A STORY 


Why is the following story more difficult to read 
than it should be? There are no hard words in it. 
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Study it until you are able to read it easily and to 
show by your voice just where the first sentence 
ends. After a pause, read on to the end of the sec- 
ond sentence, and again drop your voice and 
pause. Continue in this way through the story, 
letting your voice fall and pausing after each sen- 
tence. Such a story should make everybody un- 
derstand that it is necessary to divide stories into 
sentences. 


Tue Fox AND THE GRAPES 


One hot day a very hungry fox came into a garden 
where some fine grapes were hanging in clusters on a 
vine high above his head the fox wanted them very 
much again and again he jumped as high as he could, 
but he could not quite reach them at last he grew very 
tired and gave up trying as he walked away he said, 
‘‘They are sour grapes, anyway; I don’t want them.’’ 


AESOP 


EXERCISE 12 
PUNCTUATING A STORY 


After you have studied the story until you can 
read it easily, read it once more and note each 
time you let your voice fall. This will show you 
the number of sentences in the story. After you 
have done this, you will have no difficulty in writ- 
ing the story divided into sentences just as it 
should be. Show where a sentence ends by placing 
a period after it. Begin each sentence with a 
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capital in order to help the reader to see where a 
new sentence starts. 


14 
SPEAKING DISTINCTLY ® 


AVOIDING SLOUCHINESS IN SPEECH. 


Read again the directions for criticising 
stories on page 31. Notice the point that is num- 
bered 9. It is of very great importance that 
you get into the habit of speaking your words dis- 
tinctly. It mattered very much to some of 
our soldiers who wished to become officers in the 
World War. The Adjutant General of our Army 
gave as one of the reasons for the failure of many 
of these boys to receive commissions the fact that 
they could nc speak distinctly. He used the word 
slouchiness, not only in speaking of the appear- 
ance and movements of these boys, but also in 
speaking of their habits of carelessness in speech. 
More than that, he used the same word in speak- 
ing of the boys’ minds. He declared that if a per- 
son is slouchy in his personal appearance, and if 
he allows himself to pronounce words in a slouchy 
manner, he is likely to be a careless, slouchy 
thinker. He believed that these bad habits of 
carelessness make a person unfit to be a leader. 
Do you think that the Adjutant-General was right 
about this? 

Do you ever say ‘‘Don’ chew?’’ when you mean 
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‘‘Don’t you ?’’ Notice carefully when you ask a 
question beginning with the words ‘‘Don’t you?”’ 
If you find you have this bad habit, practice say- 
ing the words slowly and distinctly many times. 
Don’t you is not the only expression you must be 
eareful to pronounce distinctly. Notice whether 
you say ‘‘lemme’’ when you mean “‘let me,’’ or 
“‘oimme’’ when you mean ‘‘give me.’’ If you will 
make an effort to pronounce distinctly the last 
sound in each of your words, especially the words 
that end with ¢, d, or ing, you can improve your 
pronunciation greatly. 


EXERCISE 13 


PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Read aloud the following sentences slowly 
enough at first so that you are able to hear the 
sound of the last letter in each word very dis- 
tinctly before you say the next word. Practice 
reading them until you are able to speak them 
somewhat faster and still hear the last sound in 
each word. 


1. Let me slide next. 

2. Don’t you think I like to slide? 

3. Let me take the sled. 

4. Don’t you hear the bell ringing? 

5. I am doing my writing now. 

6. Let me slide next time. 

7. This is a cold morning. Don’t you think that 
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8. Don’t you go home from school at half-past three 
o'clock? 
9. I am running to catch the train. 
10. This is the first morning I have failed to catch 
that train. 
11. Give me a piece. 


12 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Margorie’s ALMANAC 


Robins in the tree top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 

Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 

Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringed elm, and larch,— 

Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter than March ? 


Apples in the orchard 
Mellowing one by one; 
Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun; 
Roses faint with sweetness, 
Lilies fair of face, 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 
Haunting every place; 
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Lengths of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day,— 
Don’t you think that summer’s 

Pleasanter than May? 


Roger in the corn-patch 
Whistling negro songs; 

Pussy by the hearth-side 
Romping with the tongs; 

Chestnuts in the ashes 
Bursting through the rind; 

Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind; 

Mother ‘‘doin’ peaches’’ 
All the afternoon,— 

Don’t you think that autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? 


Little fairy snow-flakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 

Twilight and firelight 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry chime of sleigh bells 
Tinkling through the snow; 

Mother knitting stockings, 
Pussy’s got the ball,— 

Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? 


Tuomas BAtLtEY ALDRICH 


An almanac is a book containing a list of days, 
weeks, and months of the year, The word in the 
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title of this poem refers to Marjorie’s list of the ~ 
-pleasantest things brought by each one of the 
seasons. 

How many different pictures can you see in the 
first stanza? In which season may you actually 
see the events mentioned in this stanza? How 
many lines must you read before you are able to 
tell which season the poet is describing? 

Answer these questions for each stanza in 
turn. 


EXERCISE 14 
SENTENCES SUGGESTING THE SEASONS 


Which season of the year are you enjoying at 
the present time? Think of a statement that will 
tell your listeners which season it is without your 
mentioning the season or the month. Tell the 
season suggested by each of the following sen- 
tences. 


1. When we reached the pond, we were disappointed 
aos see the sign, ‘‘No Skating To-day.”’ 
Our apple tree is full of blossoms. 
My mittens aren’t warm enough for to-day. 
. The boys have begun to play marbles. 
To-day is the shortest day of the year. 
The apples on one of our trees are getting ripe. 
We are going to the woods to gather nuts. 
Our trees are covered with little green buds. 
. The tulips in the park are in blossom. 
. How the snow sparkles in the sunlight! 


SEHMNAARWL 


os 
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EXERCISE 15 


SENTENCES PICTURING THE SEASONS 


Think of five sentences that make distinct pic- 
tures in your mind of the season you are enjoying 
at the present time. If you plan to have each pic- 
ture a separate one, write your sentences one 
under the other as in the preceding exercise. Or, 
if you wish, you may let your first sentence tell 
which season you enjoy most and the other four 
sentences give your reasons for your preference. 
If you do this, your sentences form a composition. 
If your teacher wishes you to write your composi-- 
tion, you must, of course, arrange it in the form 
of a paragraph. 


13 


INVENTION: STORIES FROM 
IMAGINATION? 


PREPARING A PICTURE STORY 


A good story told from a picture contains three 
parts: 


1. The beginning usually lets us know the time of the 
story. Sometimes it tells us the part of the day in which 
the incident occurred. Sometimes it tells the season of 
the year. Perhaps it suggests the weather. It gives us 
also a hint about what is coming in the story itself. 

2. The middle section is sometimes called the plot. In 
it the story-teller gives us the action of the little story 
he is inventing. 
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3. The ending completes the story by telling us the 
outcome. 


The Indian picture on page 48 was shown to a 
class of pupils in fifth grade, and each pupil de- 
cided on a plot for his own story. Naturally each 
pupil selected a different plot. When the time 
came for telling the stories, the following were 
some of the incidents the children told from the 
picture: 


Huntinc DEER 


The sun had set, and the stars were coming out. 
‘White Swan was in a hurry to get home. He blew his 
horn for his son to come and help him. In hig canoe 
he had a deer which he himself had killed. The family 
had a fine supper of deer meat that night. 


Tue InpIAN’s SHADOW 


One sunny day in June an Indian went canoeing. 
He saw an Indian in the clear water. He made a face 
at him and the shadow made another. This made him 
laugh, and the man in the water laughed too. When 
he had had fun enough, he went home. 


SAVED 


_ Red Wing was hunting in the woods. (Night was com- 
ing on. |He heard a wolf howl.) [He had used all his © 
‘ arrows.) He got into his canoe quickly and with his eyes 
on the North Star paddled swiftly till he reached home. 
He had a long story to tell that night. 
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A DuckING 


John had painted his face and put on an Indian suit. 
He got into a canoe on the lake and pushed away from 
shore. He felt very brave, but the canoe tipped and. 
John fell into the water. He was a pale-face, not a 
red-face, when they got him out. 
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THE SURPRISE 


Big Chief was out one morning early. He saw some- 
thing strange coming in the distance. He thought they 
were big water birds. But as they drew near he saw 
that they were large boats with men on them. Can you 
guess who they were? If you have studied history, you 
must know. 


Too TERRIFIED TO SPEAK 


Frank was looking from the window. He was too 
terrified to speak. An Indian was rowing towards him. 
He called his father, who told him not to be so fright- 
ened. Red Cloud was an old friend who had been a 
guide for many years. He knew all about the forest 
and the animals that live in it. 


EXERCISE 16 
CRITICISING A PICTURE STORY 


Study the first story and answer these questions 
after you have examined the picture carefully. 


1. Does the title fit the picture? 

2. Did the story-teller choose a good name for the 
Indian ? 

3. In what way did he let us know the time of the 
story? 

4. What sentences form the middle of the story? 

5. Is the ending a natural outcome of the incident? 

6. Has the story-teller kept to the point of his story 
in all his sentences? 

7. What good expressions has he used in his story? 
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Study the other stories told about the Indian 
and answer these seven questions about each. 

Now that you see how to invent a picture story, 
make one all your own from the Indian picture. 
After you have told it to the class, and have been 
helped by the class criticism to improve it, you will 
be ready to write your story when the period for 
written composition arrives. . 

You will find in this book other pictures from 
which you and your classmates can invent many 
stories. Your teacher, from time to time, will 
select one of them for study and for story-telling. 


14 
CHOOSING THE RIGHT WORD?3 


“GOOD” AND “WELL” 


You will know when to use good and when to 
use well if you can remember that good must 
always be used in describing persons or things, — 
while well must be used in telling how something 
is done. It is correct to speak of a ‘‘good skater,”’ 
but it is not correct to use good in such a sentence 
as ‘‘She skates ..... .’ The word well belongs 
in this sentence. 


EXERcISsSE 17 
“GOOD” AND “WELL 


Use correctly the word good or well in each of 
the following blanks: 


~™*, 
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1. Ben had a%4 . story, but he didn’ttell it WF. . 
2. Frank has no difficulty in telling his stories W!.\..., 
but he is not always able to think of a4 feosth . story. 
3. Is Jean a 9707. skater? U 
4. Does she Skate as WELL as Blanche? 
5. Does wheat grow ..... in Maine? 
6. Do the farmers raise ..... corn there? 
7. Are you able to criticise a story that is not told 
WE a 2 : 
8. Are you able to tell a ger story WE lle 
9. Do you enjoy ee to a WELS story told 
Got 09 
10. If you learn to think W£J:‘, you will be able to 
talk WELL , 
11. Are fiers any fac 70 . apples in the basket? 
12. You cit examine the apples “44/-, for Father 
wants _ P47". ones. 


“AWFUL” AND “AWFULLY” 


Do you ever say awful or awfully when you 
really mean great or very? Why are such sen- 
tences as ‘‘I think your story is awfully good,”’ 
incorrect? The word awful means ‘‘full of solemn 
wonder.’’ Surely the meaning shows you that 
awful and awfully are not everyday words. You 
should be on your guard against the habit many 
persons have of using these words frequently. In 
their proper meanings it is seldom necessary for 
anybody to use them at all. 

The words awful and awfully sometimes crowd 
out other words besides great and very. You can 


_ see that the definition, ‘‘full of solemn wonder,”’ 
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does not fit in the following sentence: ‘‘There was 
Che oes accident on Park Street last night.’” 
Try the word serious or the word fatal in this 
sentence. Explain the difference in the meaning 
of the sentence when you use each of these words. 
Whenever you are tempted to use either awful or 
awfully in sentences in which you know the defini- 
tion, ‘‘full of solemn wonder,’’ does not fit, try to. 
think of a word that does express what you wish 
to say. 


EXERCISE 18 
CHOOSING SUITABLE WORDS 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
suitable words. You may use very, great, serious, 
hard, untidy, or difficult: 


Lo Franeig has. a. ci... pretty tie. 

2. Johnvhad-al ae number of errors in spelling. 
oo We hada. ts: good lunch at the picnic. 

A LACM a cata tired after my long walk. 

5.. There was. .... excitement during the fire. 

6. The baby was ..... cross last evening. 

7. I think her hair looks ..... : 

S. We had asec. time trying to land. 


“EASY” AND “EASILY” 


Easy and good are used in the same way: both 
words should be used to describe things. The 


words easily and well should be used to tell how 
something is done. 
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The words easy and easily are used correctly in 
the following sentences: 


1. That is an easy task. 

2. I can find my way easily. 

3. It is easy to follow your directions. 

4. I wish I could draw a circle as easily as you can. 


EXERCISE 19 


““BASY’’ AND “EASILY” 


Use easy and easily correctly in the following 
sentences: 


1. I wish it were as ..... to walk up the hill as it 
is to slide down. 

2. I wish I could walk up the hill as ..... as I can 
slide down. 

3. I can give directions ..... since we’ve practiced 
giving them. 

4. Don’t you think it would be ..... to follow Mar- 


tin’s directions ? 
5. All our lessons to-day were very ..... 


6. I learned them much more ..... than the lessons 
for yesterday. 
7. Can you learn a history lesson ..... ? 


EXERCISE 20 
““BASY” AND “‘ EASILY” 


Bring to class three sentences in which the word 
easy is used correctly. 
Bring three in which easily is the word to use. . 
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15 
SUBJECTS OF SENTENCES 


Tn order to tell whether you should use ts or are, 
was or were, or, in fact, any of the many forms 
you studied in fourth grade, you are obliged to 
think whether the sentence is about one person or 

thing or about more than one. Whenever you do 
this, you are thinking of the subject of the sen- 
tence. The subject of a sentence names the thing 
or things about which something is told or asked. 


EXERCISE 21 
SUBJECTS OF SENTENCES 


Point out the subject in each of the following 
sentences. Tell whether the subject names one 
thing or more than one. Fill the blanks first with 
as or are. Afterward change the sentences to past 
time by using was or were. Point out the subject 
each time you fill a blank with one of these forms. 


1. Fred’s story ..... interesting. 

2. Hred.’ststories sich: always interesting. 

3. The papers ..... too badly soiled to be used. 
4. These pens ..... too coarse. 

Tea there any ripe apples on your tree? 

ort Sei ave my book in your desk? 

7. Where ..... my books? 

8. My flowers ..... in blossom. 

On There: iced five little birds in the nest. 


10. The mother bird ..... feeding them. 
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oy Phere tianat a spotted pony in our pasture. 
25 "There 2 5 some speckled eggs in the nest. 


EXERCISE 22 
SUBJECTS OF SENTENCES 


Point out the subject in each of the following 
sentences. ‘Tell whether the subject names one 
thing or more than one. Use has or have cor- 
rectly in each sentence: — 


Pe Martin ©... <5 taken my book by mistake. 

2. All my books ..... been taken from my desk. 
Sc hather sa. < brought three tickets. 

4. The boys ..... bought their own tickets. 
eRe. dee, been a wolf among the sheep. 
Graee es he killed any? 

Fi etek the hunters shot the wolf? 

Be Hired fica « written to his mother. 

ORT he ols. ud gone to the country. 


_ EXERCISE 23 
MAKING SENTENCES FROM THE SUBJECT 


Use the following as subjects of sentences. 
First have your sentences contain either 7s or are. 
Use the same subjects again, but this time have 
the sentences contain either was or were. Make a 
third set of sentences. This time let each sentence 
‘ contain either has or have. Let some of your sen- 
tences be questions, and let some of them start 
with the word there. 
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Some bees 8. A pencil 
. A bee 9. The robins 
. My uncles 10. The soldier 

. Our dog 11. The lamb 
. Their ponies 12. The horses 
. Three shouts 13. My stories 
. Their boat 14. My mother 

16 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 
ALADDIN 


When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain. 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I’d give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again; 
I’ve nothing ’twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more eastles in Spain! 


JAMES RuSsELL LOWELL 


Who was Aladdin? What could he do with his 
wonderful lamp? What is it to build ‘‘castles in 
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Spain’’? Perhaps you have called it building 
‘castles in the air.’’ You have built them when- 
ever you have enjoyed some game of make-believe 
even though you did not actually have the things 
you pretended to own and use. You have built 
them whenever you have taken time to enjoy some 
daydream. Your ‘‘Aladdin’s lamp’’ is your own 
imagination with which you can build your own 
- “eastles in Spain’’ whenever you will. 

Some persons wrap themselves up in business so 
much that they have not time to read beautiful 
books, or enjoy beautiful pictures, or take delight 
in the beautiful things in nature about them. 
They do not rub their ‘‘ Aladdin’s lamp.’’ Then, 
by, and by, they turn to these things and find that. 
they have neglected them so long that they have 
lost the power to enjoy them. 

In Lowell’s poem what is the sad story of the 
life of the man who is speaking? 
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EXPRESSING YOUR OPINION 14 


Think of some question that is being talked over 
in your home, or in school, or on the playground. 
Perhaps somebody has suggested that school 
should be in session all the year round and that 
the summer vacation should last only two weeks. 

-You surely have an opinion on such an important 
question. If so, you should be able to make a good 
composition on this subject. You should first 
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state your opinion and then give your reasons 
for thinking as you do. Give what you consider 
your strongest reason last. In this way you will 
leave a good and lasting impression upon your 
audience. 

It may be that you think persons riding bicycles 
should not be compelled to obey the traffic laws, 
or it may be that you think they should be com- 
pelled to obey them. If you have thought about 
this subject carefully, you can give your reasons 
for thinking as you do. Do not choose any sub- 
ject like this unless you really have thought 
about it. 

It may be that you are not allowed to use roller 
skates on the sidewalk, and you think this ruling 
is unjust. Or perhaps you think roller skating 
on sidewalks is a nuisance. Your opinion would 
make a good subject for a composition. 

Possibly some new ruling has been made in 
your school. If so, you must have some reasons 
for liking it better than the old rule or for not lik- 
ing it so well. 

There is no intelligent fifth-grade pupil who 
doesn’t have opinions upon many different sub- 
jects. As you grow older, you will frequently 
wish to induce other persons to think as you do. 
Perhaps even now you occasionally try to induce 
your parents or your teacher or your classmates 
to think as you do. Itis a good thing for boys and 
girls to have opinions and to learn how to expres 
them. 
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18 
USING THE ALPHABET 


Is it easy for you to find a name in the telephone 
directory? Does the name Jones come before or 
after the name Johnson? Is the word mistake 
placed before or after the word mistrust in an 
alphabetically arranged list? Does patient come 
before or after patience? If you can decide the 
answers to such questions: quickly, you must 
understand that other letters than the first one in 
a word must be considered in any list arranged 
alphabetically. 

Besides consulting the telephone directory, the 
street directory, and the dictionary, you sometimes 
have occasion to find words in other alphabetically 
arranged lists. Mention every such list you can 
think of, and tell for what you would be likely 
to use it. 


_ EXERCISE 24 
ARRANGING WORDS ALPHABETICALLY 


Arrange the words in the following groups in 
alphabetical order: 


J. ambition, acquaintance, acorn, action, absent, ac- 
quire, autumn, aunt, ant. 

2. black, buzzard, blast, blank, bishop, bird, beauty, 
’ butterfly, bug, burglar. 

3. composition, congress, coke, calico, cling, chopstick, 
chimney, chorus, cry. 


= eT ab — 
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4. dust, dumb, dirt, dally, danger, dispute, disposi- 
tion, disagree, dollar, din. 

5. envelop, exchange, experience, eager, easy, ebb, elo- 
quent, enemy, each, east. 


19 
SPEAKING DISTINCTLY ® 


Read again the section under this title on pages 
41 and 42 through Exercise 13. Besides being 
careful in pronouncing your final sounds dis- 
tinctly, you must frequently give particular atten- 
tion to the first sound in many of our words. This 
is especially true of words beginning with th, as 
in the words ‘‘this’’ and ‘‘three.’’ In fact, you 
will find it necessary to pronounce this sound very 
distinctly even when it is neither the first sound 
in a word nor yet the last sound, but when it 
occurs somewhere in the middle, as in ‘‘father,’’ 
**mother,’’ ‘‘brother.’’ 


EXERCISE 25 
PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Read the following sentences slowly enough 
and distinctly enough so that you are able to hear 
every sound in each of the words: 


1. Three of the thimbles are inthis box. 
2. There are thirty-three thimbles in this box. 
3. These thimbles are marked ‘‘sterling.’’ 


a 


+ 
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4. Theodore thinks that sterling silver means solid 
silver. Does it, Mother? 
5. Mother keeps her thimble in a little case in the 
sewing cabinet. 
6. Theodore is wearing a brand new hat. 
7. Mother asked me to be there by half-past three. 
8. I don’t want that old knife. 
9. This is a cold day. It is colder this morning than 
it was yesterday. 
10. I suppose I must go out to feed Dandy even if it 
is cold. 


20 
DEFINITIONS AND DIRECTIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Probably every day you are called upon to 
make some sort of explanation or to give some 
sort of direction. Occasionally you are asked to 
give a definition. An explanation or a definition, 
which is one kind of explanation, is a composition, 
and it should be thought out as carefully as you 
would think out a story you were planning to 
tell. 

Notice the three parts in each of the following 
definitions: 

(1) A pen is (2) an instrument (3) used when writ- 
ing with ink. 

(1) A kettle is (2) a vessel (3) used when boiling 


liquids. 


(1) A candlestick is (2) a utensil (3) used to sup- 
port a candle. 
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Examine carefully the parts of these definitions 
as you study the following three points to be kept 
in mind in making a definition. The definition 
must 


1. Name the thing to be defined. 

2. Put the thing into the smallest, most definite known 
elass. 

3. Point out the marks or characteristics that make 
the thing different from all other members in this 
smallest known class. 


Let us suppose that you are asked to give a 
definition of an island. Very few persons fail to 
start a definition properly. When a definition is 
poor, the fault usually hes in failure to give cor- 
rectly the second point.: For this reason you must 
pay especial attention to the second point in every 
definition you give. 

After naming the thing to be defined, you natur- 
ally add the word ‘‘is.’’ In this case you will 
begin, ‘‘An island is ..... .”? The second part 
—the part that follows ‘‘is’*—should be another 
name for the thing you are defining. It should be 
the most definite name you can select. If you 
should say, ‘‘An island is something ..... , your 
second part is poor. ‘‘Something’’ is not a defi- 
nite name; it takes in everything in the whole 
world. You can see that saying, ‘‘An island is 
something ..... ,’ doesn’t make any clearer the 
idea of an island you have in your mind. Sup- 
pose, however, you say, ‘‘An island is a body of 
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Fas coh is .’ You can see how much more defi- 
nite a body of land is than something. There 
isn’t anything that you can think of that couldn’t 
be spoken of as something, but you can think of 
many objects that do not belong in the class of 
things called bodies of land. By saying, ‘‘ An is- 
land is a body of land ..... ,’’ you have put the 
thing you are defining into the smallest known 
class. | 

Your third part must show the difference be- 
tween an island and any other body of land. It 
must show how an island differs from all other 
bodies of land. The marks or characteristics that 
make an island different from all other bodies 
of land is the fact that an island is entirely 
surrounded by water. Notice how the three 
points are observed when you complete the defi- 
nition: 

(1) An island (2) is a body of land (3) that is en- 
tirely surrounded by water. 


Criticise the following very poor definition of 
an island: © 


An island is where there is water all around the land. 


Notice what this definition says that an island 
as. Is an island ‘‘where there is water ..... ae 
Prove that the statement, ‘‘An island is where 
there is water’’ is not true. The word that fol- 
lows ‘‘is’’ must be another name for an island. 

Let us imagine that you are asked to define 
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a katydid. If you should start your definition by 
saying, ‘‘A katydid is an animal,’’ would it be 
easy or difficult to give the third point in your 
definition? Why? Is animal a small or a large 
class of things? What classes of animals can you 
name? If you call a thing a bird, or a fish, 
or an insect, are you putting it into a smaller 
or into a larger class than if you eall it an 
animal? 

Put katydid into the smallest known class and 
add the third point: 


(1) A katydid is:(2) .......... (Oy eee 


Compare your definition with the one given in 
the dictionary. 

Suppose a foreigner who lives in your home 
and who has learned the greater part of the words 
used about cooking, is asked to make some 
toast. Pretend that this is the first time she has 
heard you use the word toast, and she says, 
‘*Toast, what is that?’’ If you at once remember 
the marks of a good definition, how should 
you give the second and third points in the fol- 
lowing? 

(1) Toast (2) is 


Pretend, however, that you are careless and do 
not take pains to think of the three points of a 
good definition. You start your definition by say- 
ing, ‘‘Toast is when you ..... .’ What should 
always follow the word is in a good definition? 
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Explain, then, what there is incorrect in saying 
‘“‘Toast 1s when you ..... .”’? Would food be as 
small a class to put toast into as bread? Which 
then would be the better name to use in defining 
toast? If you should begin your definition by 
saying ‘‘Toast is food ..... ,’ would it be easier 
or harder for you to complete the definition than 
if you began, ‘‘Toast is bread ..... 77? Explain 
why. Give a good definition of toast. 

When you wish to explain something to another 
person, you will find it very useful to be able to 
give a good definition. An explanation very fre- 
quently starts with a definition. With a little 
practice and careful thought you should be able 
to give a good definition of anything with which 
you are familiar. 


EXERCISE 26 
ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS 


Prepare and bring to class good definitions of 
the words listed below. Divide the piece of paper 
on which you write the definitions into three 
columns, numbered 1, 2, and 3. The first two 
columns do not require so wide a space as the 
third column. Form the best definitions you can 
by following the directions and explanations given 
in the section you have just read. If you know 
. what the words mean, you should be able to form 
good definitions. 

The words you may define are: 
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1. lake 6. vine 11. dictionary 
2. bee 7. gentleman 12. peninsula 
3. harbor 8. tramp 13. steam 
4. sentence 9. beggar 14. cider 
5. mutton 10. river 15. bread 


When the definitions are discussed in class, you 
should be able to decide whether or not each of 
yours is a good definition. If, after you have 
written your definitions, you wish to see whether 
you have given the same definition for one of the 
’ words that you would find in the dictionary, you 
may consult the dictionary in order to decide 
this. You must think of your definition before 
you look up the meaning in the dictionary, how- 
ever. 

Which of the following do you think would be 
the better way to begin a definition of the word 
turtle? 


1 2 
A turtle is an animal... .. 
A turtle 15..8 POMIe os o. 


If you are in doubt, find the word in the dic- 
tionary. 
EXERCISE 27 
ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS 
Choose from your geography the names of two 


land or water forms, not in the list in Exercise 26, 
that you can define by observing the three points 
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of a good definition. Bring definitions of these 
two words to class and be prepared to discuss 
them. 

Think of three other words that you can easily 
define by following the directions given, and be 
prepared to define them and to discuss your defi- 
nitions in class. 


GIVING DIRECTIONS 


Very likely you are frequently asked to direct 
some person to a certain residence or other build- 
ing. You learned in the fourth grade that clear 
directions usually include the following informa- 
tion: 


1. They tell the person needing the guidance how far 
he is to go before he makes a turn. 

'2. They mention some noticeable thing at the corner 
so that he may feel sure he has reached the turning 
place. 

3. They tell him how much farther he must go after 
making the turn mentioned. 

4. They tell him something about the appearance of 
the building that he wishes to find so that he will know it 
at once when he sees it. 


Let us imagine that a stranger meets you and 
asks you to direct him to the Post Office. Of 
course, in your own community you know per- 
fectly well where the public buildings are lo- 
eated. | 

In order to be able to give clear directions, you 
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should practice picturing to yourself the entire 
route between a number of important places in 
your neighborhood. When you are asked for di- 
rections, you must be able to recall the way so 
distinctly that you are able to call the stranger’s 
attention to certain striking features, particularly 
at the corner where he must make a turn. De- 
scribe this corner so plainly in giving your direc- 
tions that the stranger will have no doubt what- 
ever about his having reached the turning place 
you mentioned. 

At first you will be asked to give directions that 
contain but one turn. When you are able to 
give such directions very plainly, it is time 
to practice with those that contain two or more 
turns. In order that your classmates may fol- 
low your directions in their minds, it will be 
necessary always to let them know just where 
you were when you gave the directions. When- 
ever you listen to directions given by other mem- 
bers of your class, if you are able to follow the 
thought easily in your own mind, the directions are 
good. The following example will help you to 
make your directions easy to follow by calling at- 
tention to certain prominent features along the 
route you are describing: 


How to Finp tHE AcapEmy or Music 


Near the corner of Grand Avenue and Hope Street. - 
I met a lady who asked me to direct her to the Academy 


of Music. She was on the south side of Hope Street — 
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going towards the park. I said: ‘‘Go straight ahead 
for three blocks. Go across that street. There is a small 
wooden church on the corner. Turn to your left and 
go one block. Cross the street. The Academy of Music 
is on the corner. It is a very large brownstone build- 
ing)” 


Notice in the directions given the four points 
mentioned on page 67. 

It is a good plan to make an effort to notice » 
striking landmarks and other features in your 
vicinity. If, in giving directions, you are able to 
eall the person’s attention to the fact that ‘‘a big 
elm tree stands on that corner,’’ or that ‘‘the 
residence you are looking for is farther from the 
street than the other houses in that block,’’ you 
make the directions so plain that no one will 


have any trouble in following them, 


{ 
\ 
i 
{ 


EXERCISE 28 
- GIVING DIRECTIONS 


Be prepared to give in class the following di- 
rections. Make each direction contain the four 
points given on page 67. 


1. Imagine that a family has just come to live near 
your home and that the father asks you to direct him 
to the nearest school for second-grade pupils. 

2. Tell how to go from your church to the railroad 
station, the National Bank, or the Express Office. 

3. Give two other directions of your own choosing. 
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21 
TELL A STORY FROM THIS PICTURE 


Read the directions beginning on page 46. 











Copyright, Anne Shriver. 
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A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


THe Ovtp Fiac ForEvER 


She’s up there—Old Glory—where lightnings are sped; 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of red; 

And she’ll wave for us living, or droop o’er us dead— 
The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—how bright the stars stream ! 
And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream the last dream 
"Neath the flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—uno tyrant-dealt scars 
Nor blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars! 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her bars— 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 

Frank L. Stanton 


What do you understand the poet to mean by 
the words ‘‘up there’’? Why do we lke to hear 
our flag called ‘‘Old Glory’’? Howoldis our flag? 
Our flag is, in reality, older than the flags now used 
by any of the other great nations. But is it be- 
cause the birthday of our flag dates back to June 
14, 1777, that every true American is so proud 
of Old Glory? Or is it because our flag is 
_a symbol of freedom, of liberty to do whatever is 

right? 

Is every true American willing to die for his 
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country if she needs him? Answer this question 
with words from the poem. 

Are you proud that your country has never 
been a tyrant? Name an occasion when the 
United States took the part of a weaker nation. 
If you know the story of help given by the United 
States to some weaker nation—Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, China—you may plan to tell it in your com- 
position period. 

Is your love for your country and your love for 
Old Glory the same? For what does Old Glory 
stand? 

Do you understand the meaning of every word 
in the ‘‘salute’’ to the flag? When you repeat 
the pledge, remember that you are to be the kind 
of citizen your country needs at home, and in 
school, and on the playground, as well as the kind 
of citizen your country needs after you are grown. 

Of course, you know by heart the salute to our 
flag: 


I pledge allegiance/to my flag 

And to the Republic for which it stands— 
One nation—indivisible~ 

With Liberty/and Justice for all. 


23 
ARTIST WORDS # 


Read again the poem ‘‘Marjorie’s Almanac’? on 
page 43. Review also the two exercises following 
the poem. It must be several weeks since you 


~_ Ves 
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studied this poem and followed the directions in 


the exercises. Are you and your companions in- 
terested in the same games you were playing 
then? You should be able to recognize the time 
of year by the games that are being played. 

How do the trees and the flowers now tell 
you the season of the year? In order to be able 
to use language to good advantage, you must be a 
keen observer. As you are going home from 
school to-day, pretend that you have forgotten 
what season of the year it is and that you must 
find this out from what you see. Think of three 
or more interesting sentences that will give your 
listeners clear pictures ofthe season you are en- 
joying without mentioning either the month or 
the season. If you can describe the sounds you 
hear, you will add much to your pictures. 


EXERCISE 29 
WORDS SUGGESTING THE SEASONS 


The following are word pictures of seasons 
given by other children of the fifth grade. What 
season had they in mind in each sentence? 


1. The snow isn’t quite gone, but I saw two robins in 
the park this morning. 

2. I was so warm this noon that I carried my coat on 
my arm. 

3. One of my hens has hatched thirteen fluffy little 
chickens. 

4. The cherries on our tree are turning red. 
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5. A pair of catbirds have a nest in our syringa bush. 
One of them sits on the topmost branch of the bush and 
sings nearly all day long. 

6. I found the first ripe strawberry in my strawberry 
bed this morning. 

7. I made a jack-o’-lantern yesterday. 

8. Dad and I raked up enough leaves to cover our 
strawberry bed. 

9. Last Saturday I helped Grandpa gather his wal- 
nuts. You should have heard the squirrels chatter at 
us. Evidently they thought that we were stealing their 
nuts. 


Words that help to make clear word pictures 
may be called artist words. In many of your 
stories you will need to use words that will cause 
the listener or reader to realize what season of the 
year it is. The poet Longfellow used these lines 
in picturing a rainy day: 


The day is cold, and dark and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary. 


What artist words in these lines give an accurate 
picture of the day he had in mind? Do they make 
you feel the kind of day he meant? 


EXERCISE 30 
USING DESCRIPTIVE WORDS 


Make three interesting sentences that will pic- 
ture days in different seasons of the year. Use 
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any of the following descriptive words you need. 
Look in the dictionary for the meaning of any 
word of which you are not certain. 


bright bitter mugey breezy 
clear showy warm drizzly 
sunny chilly hot blustering 
sultry frosty windy cold 


EXERCISE 31 
USING DESCRIPTIVE WORDS 


Does the following sentence create a clear pic- 
ture in your mind? 


A horse came up the lane. 


Make this picture clearer by adding words to 
describe the horse and words to show how he 
came. Use any of the words in the following list 
you need: 


old poor dashing 
small ~ large limping 
young unmanageable slowly 
white work running 
black race whinnying 
gray fat flying 
sorrel sleek 


Make a second sentence in which you change as 
much as possible the first picture you made. 
Select the words you need from the list. 
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QA 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


PocAHONTAS 


Wearied arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight ; 

Round him press a countless horde, 
He is but a single knight. 

Hark! a ery of triumph shrill 
Through the wilderness resounds, 
As, with twenty bleeding wounds, 

Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 


Now they heap the funeral pyre, 
And the torch of death they light; 
Ah! ’tis hard to die by fire! 
Who will shield the captive knight ? 
Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold the victim’s mien and proud, 
And his breast is bared to die. 
Who will shield the fearless heart ? 
Who avert the murderous blade? 
From the throng with sudden start 
See, there springs an Indian maid. 
Quick she stands before the knight: 
‘“Loose the chain, unbind the ring! 
I am daughter of the king, 
And I claim the Indian right!’ 
Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife, 
Fondly to his heart she clings, 
And her bosom guards his life! 


Reproduction ae 


In the woods of Powhatan, 
Still ’tis told by Indian fires 
How a daughter of their sires 
Saved a captive Englishman. 
WitirAmM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Who was Pocahontas? Who was the ‘‘knight’’ 
pictured in this story? In olden times a knight 
was a warrior who fought in a suit of armor. 
Later the word was used, as here, for any fighter 
who was a leader. Of whom was Captain John 
Smith the leader? 

What apparently has happened before the 
action described in the first stanza? Picture the 
capture of Captain Smith as told in this stanza. 

How do the Indians plan to kill Captain Smith? 
How does he act in his great danger? 

In the third stanza what does Pocahontas mean 
by the ‘‘Indian right’’? In the fourth stanza 
what does ‘‘thirsty knife’? mean? 

Tell what you have learned from your study of 
history of the story of Pocahontas after she saved 
the life of Captain John Smith. 


25 
REPRODUCTION 1° 
A SINGLE INCIDENT 


You have already learned that, when story- 
tellers repeat or reproduce a story they have read 
or have heard somebody else tell, the story is called 
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a reproduction. You are sometimes called upon 
to reproduce short stories from your readers, to 
give information obtained from your geography 
or from books of travel, or to retell stories dealing 
with history, patriotism, and good citizenship. In 
all such you are giving reproduction. 

Since you are studying history this term, very 
likely you know something about a number of the 
events in our American history. This knowledge 
you may also have gained either from books or 
from listening to other persons. 

Perhaps you know a number of incidents in the 
life of Pocahontas. If you should decide to tell 
a story about Pocahontas, choose only one inci- 
dent. If you wish to tell about her carrying corn 
to the starving colonists of Jamestown, let your 
beginning sentence show that your composition 
is dealing with this one kind act. Continue by 
relating the events in the right order, and close 
im a way to make your story sound complete. No 
matter how many other interesting events in the 
life of this Indian girl you may happen to know, 
if you choose to tell about her carrying corn to the 
Jamestown settlers, you must tell that one inci- 
dent and no more. 


EXERCISE 32 


REPRODUCING A STORY FROM HISTORY 


Tell the story or make the explanation sug- 
gested by one of the following topics: 
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. An incident in the life of Pocahontas. 

. An incident in the life of Captain John Smith. 

. The first Indian to visit the Plymouth Colonists. 

. Massasoit’s first visit to Plymouth. 

. What Squanto taught the Colonists. 

. The guests at the first Thanksgiving of the colonists. 
. How the Colonists rekindled a fire. 

. How the lazy Virginia settlers were forced to work. 


oOoNoanrFr WDNR 


Think of an appropriate short title for the story 
or explanation you choose to tell. 


PLANNING AN OUTLINE 


Many of the stories and explanations you are 
asked to retell are so short and so clear that it is 
easy to give the reproduction, but some are 
longer and harder. In order to retell one of these 
difficult subjects well, you should make an outline. 

After the class has studied the story of the 
Pilgrims, suppose your teacher asks you to tell 
the different events that finally led the Pilgrims 
to come to Plymouth. Making an outline would 
get the story into such shape that it would be easy 
for you to tell it. A good outline has all the 
‘points in such a story arranged exactly in the 
order in which the events should be told. It helps 
you to be sure that you are not omitting some part 
that you should put into the story. 

Let us plan an outline for the story just sug- 
gested. You might give it the title: 


The Pilgrims in Search of a Home 
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After choosing your title, think of the main 
steps that led these Colonists to found a set- 
tlement in the New World. Such a composition as 
this is an explanation. As you have been told 
before, explanations frequently begin with defini- 
tions. It would be a good plan to start this one by 
telling who the Pilgrims were, for such a defini- 
tion will make the entire explanation clearer. If 
you succeed in giving the Pilgrims a very definite 
name as the second point, you will be able to finish 
the definition easily. Decide which of the follow- 
ing three forms is the best way to start your 
definition: 


1. The Pilgrims were people who ..... : 
2. The Pilgrims were Protestants who ..... ‘ 
3. The Pilgrims were Puritans who ..... , 


Choose the one that puts the Piligrims into the 
smallest class in order to make it easy for you 
to complete your definition. 

The second paragraph of your composition 
should contain an account of the Separatists’ at- 
tempts to worship secretly and of the failure of 
their efforts because of the law against secret 
meetings. A sub-topic in this paragraph should 
remind you that some of their members were ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. 

This punishment was so hard for them to bear 
that they decided to move to Holland. Under 
this topic you will wish to state that the king of 
England objected to their going to Holland, but 
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that they finally succeeded in getting away in 
1608. 

You will then tell how their life in Hol- 
land suited the Pilgrims. Under this main 
topic you will wish to mention all the circum- 
stances that helped to make them satisfied with 
their new home, as well as all the trials that were 
hard for them to bear. In explaining this your first 
sub-topics will remind you that the people in Hol- 
land treated the Pilgrims well, and that they were 
able to get plenty of work as weavers, tailors, and 
carpenters. The last sub-topics in this paragraph 
should remind you of the part of their life in 
Holland that was distasteful to them—of how they 
always felt like strangers in Holland; of how diffi- 
cult it was for them to make a living on account 
of their always having worked on farms in Eng- 
land; of how they still loved England; and of how 
they dislhked to see their children growing up 
learning the Dutch language and Dutch habits in- 
stead of English. 

All these circumstances lead up to the deter- 
mination of the Pilgrims to go to America. Your 
sub-topics in this paragraph should remind you to 
mention that in America they would be able not 
only to worship God as they wished, but also to 
bring up their children according to English cus- 
toms and with English speech. 

You should then explain the different cir- 
cumstances that made it hard for them to 
carry out this plan. Your sub-topies will show that 
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at first the English king was unwilling to allow the 
Pilgrims to settle in America; that they were very 
poor and found it difficult to raise sufficient money 
for the expenses of the voyage; and that it was 
necessary to leave some of their number in Hol- 
land because they had grown too old and weak to 
take such a voyage. 

Then should follow an account of the delays 
caused by the leaky condition of one of their 
vessels. Under this topic you should mention 
that twice the Pilgrims were foreed to return 
to England on account of the unseaworthy condi- 
tion of the Speedwell; that they finally were 
obliged to abandon her and to crowd as much of 
her cargo and as many of the passengers as pos- 
sible into the Mayflower; that the Mayflower then 
had about one hundred persons on board, includ- 
ing twenty boys and eight girls; and that the 
voyagers were not able to make their final start 
until September 6, 1620. 

If you wish to tell of the terrible journey, your 
next paragraph is the place for this. Your sub- 
topics should mention the heavy storms encoun- 
tered and their effect on the Mayflower, and 
should tell how at times it looked as if the Pil- 
grims would never be able to complete their jour- 
ney. It would be interesting also to mention that, 
by reason of storms and high winds, they were 
driven much farther north than they had planned 
to go. 

Next you should tell of their anchoring in 
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Provincetown Harbor on Saturday, November 
21. Right here is the place to tell of the im- 
portant agreement the Pilgrim Fathers signed 
in the cabin of the Mayflower before they 
landed, promising to stand together and to obey 
such laws as they might enact—in other words, 
promising to be good citizens. The next step was 
for a few of the men to go ashore to look for a 
suitable place for the founding of a settlement. 
At night they returned without having found one. 
The next day being Sunday, all remained on board 
the ship and listened to a sermon by their min- 
ister. 

The next main topic is the landing of the entire 
party and their stay in Provincetown Harbor for 
a whole month while the strongest men went in the 
small boat they had brought with them to explore 
the coast in search of a more suitable location. 
The Fathers had decided that they must have a 
good harbor, pure drinking water from a running 
stream, and a hill on which to build a fort. All 
the things for which the Fathers were looking, 
as well as several acres of cleared land which had 
been used by the Indians years before, were found 
at Plymouth. 

Your last topic should tell of the hurrying of 
these scouts back to the Mayflower, of her enter- 
ing Plymouth Harbor the same day, Monday, 
December 21, and of the final going ashore of all 
‘ the Pilgrims and their start at once to build their 
first log house. 
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EXERCISE 33 
MAKING AN OUTLINE 16 


Upon a sheet of paper write the title of the 
story of the Pilgrims that you have just been 
considering. Then prepare the outline suggested 
in the preceding paragraphs. Remember that the 
main topics for the paragraphs must be placed 
one exactly under the other and must be num- 
bered I, I, III, ete. Following this rule enables 
you to see at a glance the principal points in your 
composition as well as the number of paragraphs 
you should have in case you write the composi- 
tion. Remember also to place the main topics 
far enough apart so that there will be room under 
each for the sub-topics that belong in each para- 
graph. 

The beginning of your outline should be about 
as follows: 


THE Pinerims in Searcy or aA Home 


I. The Pilgrims in England. 
1. Their objections to the Church of England. 
II. Their efforts to worship secretly. 
as 
2: 
1M 
PVs 


Complete the outline by supplying the main 
topic and the sub-topics for each of the remaining 
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paragraphs suggested in the detailed plan of the 
story. 

Put in a sub-topic to remind you of every point 
in each of the paragraphs. Make it impossible for 
you to omit a single point when you are telling 
the story from your outline. | 


EXERCISE 34 
TELLING A STORY FROM AN OUTLINE 


You are now ready to practice telling the story 
from your outline. Give each of the paragraphs 
a good beginning sentence. A good beginning 
sentence in a paragraph is similar to a good begin- 
ning sentence in your one-paragraph stories: it 
must indicate what the paragraph contains. 


ADVANTAGE OF OUTLINING 


If you are in the habit of outlining the stories 
and explanations that you are asked to prepare in 
studying your history and geography lessons, 
you have learned the right way—the easiest and 
the best way—to study. Outlining a lesson helps 
the student to get the material into his mind in an 
orderly manner. You will frequently find that by 
the time you have outlined the lesson you wish to 
fix in your memory, you have entirely or very 
nearly mastered it. Now that you are studying 
history and geography, you will have occasion to 
’ practice outlining daily in preparation for your 
recitations in these subjects. 
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26 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


To-DAY 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 
Soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, will thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Have you ever tried to think of Eternity? Have 
you ever thought back and back into the time past, 
even before God created the earth and the living 
things upon it? And then have you thought on 
and on into the unending future? This age of 
past and future endlessness is what is meant by 
Kternity. 
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Is each day that comes to you a part of Eter- 
nity? Have you ever before passed through this 
day that you are living now? Shall you ever have 
opportunity to live over again the day that is now 
passing? Read again the third stanza of the 
poem, putting the word to-day in place of the 
word zt. You ean understand the last two lines 
of this stanza better if you read them thus: ‘‘To- 
day is so soon hidden forever from all eyes.’’ 
Where does the poet mean that to-day has gone 
when this statement is true? 

What is the pledge of service that a Boy 
Scout or a Campfire Girl gives on becoming a 
member of one of these organizations? If a per- 
son kept either of these pledges, would any one of 
his days be a useless day? If he kept only the 
part in which he promised to perform one kind act 
every day, would he ever have an entirely useless 
day? 


Q7 
SUBJECTS AND PREDICATES 


Review the section on ‘‘Subjects of Sentences”’ 
beginning on page 54. Review also the exercises 
in that section. 

The subject in a sentence is the name of the 
thing about which something is said, as the fol- 
lowing: 

The sky is blue. 
The postman came to the front door. 
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The predicate in a sentence always tells some- 
thing about the subject. In the two sentences 
given above is blue and came to the front door tell 
something about sky and postman; therefore they 
are predicates. Notice that there is always a verb 
in the predicate. Which are the verbs in the sen- 
tences given? 

Occasionally a sentence has only one name 
of something for a subject. It may also have only 
one verb for a predicate, as: 


Birds sing. 


COMPLETE SUBJECTS AND COMPLETE PREDICATES 


Usually the subject has other words added to 
it to describe it and the verb has other words 
added to complete its meaning or to tell when, 
where, or how some act was performed, as: 


The birds in the trees sing sweetly in the spring. 


The subject and the words describing it are 
called the complete subject. The verb and the 
words belonging to it are called the complete 
predicate. If the sentence has only a single word 
used as its subject, that word is the complete 
subject. If the sentence has only one verb for a 
predicate, that verb is the complete predicate. 

Point out the complete subjects and the complete 
predicates in the sentences, 

The sky is blue. 
The postman came to the front door. 
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The noun or pronoun is always the principal 
word in a complete subject and the verb is always 
the principal word in a complete predicate. 


EXErcIsE 35 


SUBJECTS AND PREDICATES 


Point out the subject in each of the following 
sentences—the word that is used to name the 
person or thing about which something is stated. 
Point out also the complete subject. 

Point out the verb in each sentence. Remember 
that a:verb form is sometimes expressed in one 
word and sometimes in more than one, as: 


Birds sing. 
The birds have sung. 


Point out the complete predicate. If no words 
have been added to the verb to complete its 
meaning or to explain when or where or how 
the act was performed, the verb alone is the com- 
plete predicate. 


. Ben rides his pony at a gallop. 

. Father drives carefully. 

. Father has driven for several years. 

. Swallows fly swiftly. 

. The swallows have flown away. 

. Billy sees me. 

. Billy saw me first. 

. Billy has seen me all the time. 

. The Turkish women wear veils over their faces. 
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10. The sly old fox had been watching us from his 
hiding place. 

11. My oldest brother is in college. 

12. My youngest brother has gone with Father. 

13. My brother does not know how to dive. 

14. The wind has blown steadily for three days. 

15. Loud shouts of laughter came from the servants’ 
quarters. 


28 
DIFFERENCES IN TIME 


Many of the errors in language are made with 
the troublesome verb forms given in the list on 
page 91. It will be necessary to practice daily the 
use of the correct forms of these verbs. There are 
a few facts about them that you will need to fix in 
your mind: 

1. In the first column the form that ends with s 
must be used with a subject that names just one 
person or thing. The form that does not end with 
s must be used with a subject that names two or 
more persons or things. Both of these forms 
refer either to the present time—right now—-or 
to something that is a habit. 

2. The forms in the middle column refer to time 
that has gone by—past time. Never use the words 
have, has, or had with any of the forms in this 
column. 

3. Use the forms in the last column when the 


words have, has, or had are to be placed before 
them. 
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TROUBLESOME VERB Forms!” 
I II Til 
Present Form Past Form Always use the forms. 
in this column after 
have, has, or had 


begin-s began begun 
blow-s blew blown 
break-s broke broken 
come-s _ came come 
do-es did done 
drink-s drank drunk 
drive-s drove driven 
eat-s ate eaten 
fly-flies flew flown 
forget-s forgot forgotten. 
g0-es went gone 
know-s knew known 
lay-s (to place) laid laid 
lie-s (to rest) lay lain 
ride-s rode ridden 
rise-s rose risen 
run-s ran run 
see-s saw seen 
set-s (to place) set set 
shake-s shook shaken. 
sit-s (to rest) sat sat 
sing-s sang sung 
speak-s spoke spoken. 
steal-s stole stolen 
swim-s swam swum 
take-s took taken 
tear-s » tore torn 
throw-s threw thrown 


wear-s wore worn 
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Your teacher will decide how many of the forms 
in the following three exercises you are able to 
review in a lesson and will continue to assign a 
number of the forms for similar work each day 
until you have reviewed all those given in the 
list. 


EXERCISE 36 
USING PRESENT VERB FORMS 


Make two sentences for each verb form in the 
first column; that is, make a sentence in which you 
use the form without the s and another sentence in 
which you use the form with the s. Use as sub- 
jects either boy and boys or girl and girls. In 
making these sentences see that you use the s 
form when you use a subject that names only one 
person or thing, and the form that does not end 
with s when you use a subject that names more 
than one person or thing. For instance, let us 


suppose that you have just made the following 
sentences: 


The girl begins to cook early in the morning. 
The girls begin to cook early in the morning. 


What is the subject of the first sentence? Of 
the second? Does the subject name one person 
or more than one? Which of the two forms in the 
first column have you used—the one that ends 
with s or the one that does not end with s?. Bx- 


plain in each case why you used the form you 
chose. 
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EXERCISE 37 
USING PAST VERB FORMS 


Change each sentence you prepared for Exer- 
cise 36 so as to make it express past time, as, 


The girl began to cook early in the morning. 


Notice whether you have used in each sentence 
the past form—the form in the middle column. 


EXERCISE 38 
99 


USING VERB FORMS WITH “HAVE,” “HAS,” AND 
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HAD 
Change each sentence again, using one of the 
words have, has, or had, as, 
_ The girl had begun to cook early in the morning. 
The point to notice this time is whether you 
have used the verb forms in the last column as you 
always should do whenever you use have, has, or 
had. 
29 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Wuat Do WE Piant WHEN WE PLANT THE TREE? 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
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The keel, the keelson, and beam and knee, 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be, 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 


Henry ABBEY 


Explain the meaning of all the different parts 
of a ship named in the first stanza. If you have 
an opportunity to look in a large dictionary 
for the meaning of any of the names that you do 
not understand, do so. Very likely you will find 
pictures of the parts. If the first five lines of this 
stanza are true, do they prove that the last line 
also of the stanza is true? 

iixplain the names of all the different parts of 
a house mentioned in the second stanza. 

How many of the ‘‘thousand things’? that 
Henry Abbey speaks of in the third stanza, but 
doesn’t mention by name, can you name? Try to 
think of at least five. 





Copyright, Anne Shriber. 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT WORD 13 


“COME” AND “CAME” 


Many persons make the mistake of using come 
to tell of an action which happened in past time. ; 
If you will turn to the list on page 91, you can ™ 
easily decide what the correct form should be. 


EXERCISE 39 
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“COME,” “COMES,” AND “CAME” 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
the proper form, come, comes, or came. In each 
case give your reason for using the form you 
select. 


ds Here’. the workmen. 

POY so ov earlier than this yesterday. 

3. One man always ..... at seven o’clock. 

4. There ..... some other men. 

5. Mother ..... from the city last evening. 
Gene bass. ste. home because Ted is sick. 
MCG ae ae on the last train last evening. 
On Peter or ok to school early. 

9: His*sister ..... with him yesterday. 


“DON’T” AND “DOESN’T” 


You learned in fourth grade that the contrac- 
tion don’t is formed from the words ‘‘do not,’’ 
and that the contraction doesn’t is formed from 
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the words ‘‘does not.’’ Notice that doesn’t is 
made with the form that ends with s. For this 
reason you must use this form with subjects that 
name just one person or thing. Many persons 
who are in the habit of using do and does correctly 
are in the habit of using don’t in many places 
where the form doesn’t should be used. If you 
are in doubt, put the full words ‘‘do not’’ or 
‘‘does not’’ into your sentence in the place of the 
contraction. This will usually help you to see very 
quickly which form should be used. Keep think- 
ing, also, that doesn’t is the s form—the form that 
you should use in making a statement about just 
one thing. 


EXERCISE 40 
“DON’T” AND “‘DOESN’T”’ 


Before deciding on the form you should use in 
each of the blanks in the following sentences, ask 
yourself this question: Does the subject name 
one thing, or does it name more than one? If 
you still are at all puzzled, or if the correct sen- 
tence does not sound correct to you, change the 
contraction into the two full words from which it 
is made. 


1. My mother ..... like to fish. 

EES your mother like to camp? 

3. No, Mother ...... like to camp, and Father ..... 
either. 

Bet your sister enjoy camping? 
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5) No, "Pegoy es. és care for camping. 

6. Your brothers enjoy it, ..... they? 

Hind UN eae like it so well as I do. 

Ss tga cae it seem strange to sleep in a tent? 

DaNO pelt a, knots seem strange to me; I’m used to do- 

ing it. 

Ose. 5 you boys get tired of eating so many fish? 
11. No, John is the only one who ..... like fish. 


EXERCISE 41 
MAKING SENTENCES WITH “DON’T” AND “‘DOESN’T”’ 


Let the following be the subjects of sentences 
in which you use correctly either don’t or doesn’t: 


1. Those ponies. 11. The birds in our tree, 
2. Our pony. 12. The little bird. 

3. Our valentines. 13. The guns. 

4. My valentine. 14. The lamb. 

5. A robin. 15. My pencils. 

6. The robins. 16. My pencil. 

7. Our dog. 17. The boys. 

8. Our dogs. 18. Bert. 

9. The trees. 19. My books. 
10. ‘The tree. 20. My book. 


“LIE” AND “LAY” 


In order that you may choose quickly and cor- 
rectly the form of lie or‘ lay that you may 
need when you are speaking or writing, keep 
in mind the meanings of the words. Remem- 
ber that the forms lie-s, lying, lay, and lain are 
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the forms you should use when you are speaking 
of yourself or of others as resting or reclining, 
as on a bed; and that the forms lay-s, laying, laid, 
and laid are the forms you should use when you 
wish to speak of placing something. Never use 
laid when you wish to speak of a person’s resting 
or reclining. Whenever it is proper to use laid, 
the word must mean ‘‘put’’ or ‘‘placed.’’ If you 
will keep these meanings in mind, you will see 
clearly where each of the words should be used. 


EXERCISE 42 
ia. AND LAY = 


Read the following correct sentences slowly 
enough so that you are able to think of the mean- 
ing of each as you are reading it. Notice that in 
the first four sentences the person talking is 
doing the resting or reclining, but in the other 
four the person talking places something in a 
reclining position. As you read the sentences, 
take time to picture what each statement says is 
happening or has happened. Explain the use of 
the form of lie or lay in each. 


1. I le under the trees during the noon hour. 

2. You saw me yesterday lying under the trees. 

3. I lay there until the whistle blew. 

. [ had lain there but a few minutes when I saw you. 
. [ lay the letters on your desk when the mail arrives. 
. L laid four letters on your desk after the first mail. 


oor 
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7. I have laid the magazines on the table. 
8. The letters I am laying on this desk belong to Mr. 
Benson. 


EXERCISE 43 


“TIE” AND “LAY” 


Imagine that you have held a little child in your 
arms until he has gone to sleep. Make four differ- 
ent sentences telling about placing the child on the 
couch. In the first three sentences use the verb 
forms you find in the list on page 91. In the 
fourth sentence use the form that ends with ing. 


EXERCISE 44 
“Tie AND. “UAY: 


Pretend that the child you placed on the couch 
takes a long nap. In talking about him while he 
is asleep on the couch, should you use the forms 
that mean ‘‘to rest’? or those that mean ‘‘to 
place’’? Make four sentences to illustrate, using 
each of the forms in the three columns as well as 
the form that ends with ing. 


“SIT” AND “SET” 


If you have thought about it, you must have 
noticed how similar in meaning the words lie and 
sit are. Both these words mean ‘‘to rest’’; the 
difference between them is in the different posi- 
tions of the things that are resting. You must 
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have noticed too that lay and set are similar also. 
If the object that is placed is of such shape that it 
is able to remain in an upright position, like a vase 
or a lamp, some form of set is the word to use; 
but if the object that is placed is not able to 
remain in an upright position, as a pencil or a 
book, some form of lay is the word to use. If you 
will think of the meanings of the words you are 
studying as they are-used in the following groups 
of sentences, you will be able to see clearly that. 
the statements in this paragraph are true. 


The baby sits on the floor. 
The baby lies on the floor. 


Mother set the vase on the table. 
Mother laid the flower on the table. 


EXERCISE 45 
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“srr” AND “SET 


Read each of the sentences in the following 
groups slowly enough so that you are able to pic- 
ture in your own mind what is stated in the sen- 
tence. Explain the use of the form of sit or set 
in each. 


1. Mother sits in the park these pleasant days. 

2. She sat on the porch yesterday on account of the 
rain. 

3. She had sat there for an hour or more before 
Father came. 

4. She is sitting by the window now. 
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5. Mother sets the vases out of the baby’s reach. 

6. She set all the empty vases on a shelf this morning. 

7. She has set the vase containing the prettiest flowers 
on the dining-room table. 

8. She is setting one vase in the library now. 


EXERCISE 46 


“srr” AND “SET” 


Use the different forms of the words sit and set 
correctly in the blanks in the following sentences. 
In each case be ready to give your reason for 
using the form you choose. 


eee CHGS. ee with her dolly in her arms for 
hours at a time. 
2. lsaw Marys 0% ; by the window as I passed. 
3. We all like to ..... on the beach. 
AU Mave an. ee my tomato plants in Father’s gar- 
den. 
5. Father said, ‘‘All the plants you ..... in my 
garden are your plants.”’ 
Ou. WAGON, eeu, in the seat in front of you? 
ta Has’ Ben 0. . there all this term? 
8. Did you ..... the chairs around the table? 
DWI AS” TAVEN, oe can teie out the trees on your lawn? 
Oa es ae beside Mother at the table. 
11. The pitcher slipped from my hand as I was ..... 
it down. 


“SAW” AND “SEEN” 


It is natural for everybody to talk of the things 
he has seen. For this reason you must be espe- 
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cially careful that you use the different forms of 
the everyday verb see exactly right. 


EXERCISE 47 
“SAW” AND ““SEEN” 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
the proper forms of see. In each case be ready 
to give your reason for using the form you choose. 


AD Lave A a. ons mybeat.. ccc te him in a cireus. 

Bo, Patier. a giraffe when he was in Africa. 

a. Guess mic ad. Ae an eclipse of the moon. 

4, Mother has ..... a total eclipse of the sun. 

5. As soon as I turned the corner, I..... the auto- 
mobile waiting for us. 

Ttocat i Shea AR es ihe race A Nad a. . those horses 
race before. 

de ELAVO' VOU 224% « the pencil I was using? 

Be. Ment cie, a pencil lying on that table. 

1 Mie eae your blue pencil, but I haven’t ..... the 
long black one. 

10. Mother says she ..... 2 pencil in your room, 
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A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


REsuLTS AND RosEs 


The man who wants a garden fair, 
Or small or very big, 

With flowers growing here and there, 
Must bend his back and dig. 
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The things are mighty few on earth 
That wishes can attain. 

Whate’er we want of any worth 
We’ve got to work to gain. 


It matters not what goal you seek, 
Its secret here reposes: 
You’ve got to dig from week to week 
To get Results or Roses. 
Engar A. GuEST 


If you have ever made a garden and eared for 
it, you no doubt know what the poet means when 
he says that whoever ‘‘wants a garden fair must 
bend his back and dig.’’ 

Explain the meaning expressed in the ‘second 
stanza. What does the word ‘‘attain’’ mean? If 
you do not know, find it in the dictionary. 

What is the secret a person must know if he is 
“*to get Results or Roses’’? 


33 
USING THE LIBRARY #1 


EXERCISE 48 
HOW TO OBTAIN A LIBRARY CARD 


Do you belong to a library? What have you to 
show that you are a member? Explain clearly 
how you obtained your card so that any pupil who 
has no card will understand how he may obtain 
one. 
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EXERCISE 49 
CONSULTING THE DICTIONARY 


Give directions for finding the dictionary in - 
your library. Pretend that you are at the door 
entering the room. State clearly to what part of 
the room you go to reach the dictionary. Call 
attention to any bookshelves you must pass be- 
fore reaching the place where the dictionary is 
kept. 


EXERCISE 50 


FINDING A CERTAIN BOOK ON THE SHELVES 


Pretend that you wish to read in a certain 
history something about the Magna Charta. 
You have the call number of the book. Explain 
how you would be able to find the book if it is in 
its place on the shelves. 


EXERCISE 51 


ARRANGING BOOKS ON THE SHELVES 


Arrange a list of call numbers assigned by your 
teacher into different rows across your desk from 
left to right. Let the rows represent the shelves 
upon which books having these numbers belong. 
Write on slips of paper above the rows the prin- 
cipal headings—Histories, Science, Stories, ete.— 
of the books in the rows. Be ready to explain how 
you tell which books belong together on a certain 
shelf. 
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EXERCISE 52 
FINDING STORYBOOKS 


Explain just where the fiction shelves are lo- 
cated in your library room. Very likely you have 
already noticed that the storybooks do not have 
call numbers printed on their backs as do the 
books that belong on other shelves. There may be 
the letter J upon each of the books to indicate that 
the book belongs in the juvenile department of 
your library. There are so many storybooks that 
they are arranged alphabetically by authors. 
This makes it easy for you to find a book for 
which you are looking, if you can remember the 
name of the author. 

Where on the shelves should you look if you 
wished to find ‘‘Heidi’’ by Johanna Spyri? Ex- 
plain on which part of the storybook shelves you 
would look if you wished to find ‘‘Fairy Tales’’ 
by Hans Christian Andersen. Explain where you 
would look for ‘‘Black Beauty’’ written by Anna 
Sewell. 


EXERCISE 53 
FINDING BOOKS OF INFORMATION 


Tell where on the library shelves you would 
look to find something about Massasoit. Explain 
where you would look to find a book about Japan. 
Where would you look to find a book that tells 
how to make candy? Explain where you would 
look for a book about bees and their habits. 
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34 
COMPARISON 


Do you remember reading the story of ‘‘The 
Three Bears’’? The story tells us that even the 
Baby Bear was large, but that the Mother Bear 
was larger, and that the Father Bear was the 
largest of all. é 

In describing the bowls out of which the bear 
family ate, the story says that the Father Bear’s 
bowl was small, that the Mother Bear’s bowl was 
smaller, and that the Baby Bear’s bowl was the 
smallest of the three. 

You of course remember the bear’s chairs. 
Even the Baby Bear’s chair was hard, the Mother 
Bear’s chair was harder, but the Father Bear’s 
was the hardest of all. 

But they had soft beds. You remember how 
Goldilocks tried them all and found that the 
Father Bear’s bed was soft, that the Mother 
Bear’s Bed was softer, and that the Baby Bear’s 
Bed was the softest of all. It was so soft that 
Goldilocks fell asleep in it and was still fast 
asleep when the bears came home from their walk. 

How many different things have been compared 
in this story? Notice the words that have been 
used in making the comparisons: 


I II III 
large larger largest 
small smaller smallest 
hard harder hardest 


soft softer softest 
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Which of the words are used in order to tell 
just one thing about the Baby Bear, about the 
Father Bear’s bowl, about the baby’s chair, about 
the father’s bed? 

About how many bears is the story telling when 
it says that the mother was larger? Larger than 
who? About how many bowls are we thinking 
when we read that the mother’s bowl was smaller? 
Smaller than whose bowl? What is there about 
the words larger and smaller that is the same in 
both words? Find the word that compares the 
mother’s chair with the baby’s. What part of 
this word is the same as a part of the words 
larger and smaller? Notice also the word that 
compares the mother’s bed with the father’s. 
What part of this word is the same as a part of 
each of the others? In which column above are 
all these words found? 

Notice about how many things the story is tell- 
ing when the different words that end with est 
are used. 

You must remember to use words ending with 
er when you wish to compare two persons or 
things, and words ending with est when you com- 
pare more than two persons or things. 


EXERCISE 54 


USING COMPARISON FORMS 


Form sentences using the er and est forms of 
each of the following words: 
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1. tall 3. great 5. fine 
2. old 4. strong 6. happy 


Words like these, that describe persons and 
things, are called adjectives. 

There are two ways in which we compare two 
persons or things. Usually we add er to the ad- 
jective, as, John is taller than Harry. Some- 
times we place more before the adjective, as, A 
hammer is more useful than a chisel. This is 
because an adjective like useful does not make a 
pleasing sound if we add er to it. It is usually 
before the longer words that we must use more 
instead of adding er, as: 


Our peach tree is more beautiful than that one. 
The rocker is more comfortable than the straight chair. 


EXERCISE 55 


COMPARING TWO THINGS 


Make sentences using the following words in 
comparing two persons or things: 


1. longer 9. more useful 

2. better 10. more beautiful 
3. heavier 11. more valuable 
4. crosser 12. more cheerful 
5. deeper 13. more cowardly 
6. wider 14. more famous 
7. riper 15. more expensive 
8. sweeter 16. more helpful 
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EXeErcIseé 56 
COMPARING THREE OR MORE THINGS 


All the adjectives you have used in sentences © 
comparing two persons or things must end in er 
or must have more before the adjective. 

If you wish to compare three or more persons 
or things, change er to est and more to most, as: 


John is the tallest boy in the class. 
Iron is the most useful metal. 


Change the words in Exercises 54 and 55 so 
that you can use them correctly in comparing 
three or more persons or things. 
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ARTIST WORDS 


EXACT CHOICE OF WORDS 


Artist words picture things exactly. Our lan- 
guage contains many artist words, but careless 
people often allow themselves to get into the 
habit of using these exact words incorrectly. 
Words wrongly used are no longer artist words; 
they spoil the thought instead of picturing it. 
Certain words are often used in places where 
they do not fit at all. Your attention has been 
called on page 51 to two of these, awful and 
awfully. 

Another word that must be used exactly is the 
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adjective funny. Have you ever heard anybody 
talk who is in the habit of saying that something 
unusual he sees is ‘‘funny’’? The word funny 
is derived from fun. The dictionary tells us that 
fun means ‘‘sport,’’ ‘‘playful action or speech.’’ 
The person who is in the habit of using funny 
very commonly will be likely to tell you about 
a ‘‘funny necktie”? or a ‘‘funny pair of shoes.”’ 
A necktie or a pair of shoes may be peculiar, 
or strange, or queer. No one, however, who 
thinks at all of the meaning of funny would 
ever use it to describe either neckties or shoes. 
The dictionary gives ‘‘laughable’’ as a meaning 
of funny. Should you ever think of speaking of 
a ‘laughable necktie’’ or of a ‘‘laughable pair 
of shoes’’? 


EXERCISE 57 
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FUNNY STRANGE,” AND “QUEER” 


Mention two things that you might truthfully 
eall funny. 

Name three things that you consider strange. 

Name two things that might be called queer. 

Use your dictionary in studying these three 
words. 


EXERCISE 58 
“PUNNY,” “STRANGE,” AND “QUEER” 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
appropriate words chosen from the following: 
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strange, funny, queer. In each case be ready to 
give the reason for your choice. 


I Billy, told’ Us such as... story that we had a 
good laugh. 

2. The people of India have many ..... customs. 

Orel, toundva ak shell on the beach this morning. 

Aw) think: it} is) .e.44 that Mother doesn’t enjoy 
movies. 

5. Don’t you think it is 2... that the Eskimos can 
keep warm in snow houses? 

Gale hac Suc lime ser feeling in my ears when we 
were on the mountain. 

ek nade SUC laa nis. te. dream last night. 

8. The play was ..:.. because the actors wore such 
Be ee clothes. 


EXERCISE 59 
SUBSTITUTES FOR “‘GooD” 


Good is another word that is overworked. Are 
you in the habit of using the words kind, friendly, 
useful, and handy? Look in the dictionary for 
the exact meanings of these words. Use each in 
an interesting sentence. In each case be ready to 
explain the meaning so as to prove that the word 
you have used is the correct one for the place. 


EXERCISE 60 


SUBSTITUTES FOR “‘GooD” 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
appropriate words chosen from the following: 
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good, kind, friendly, useful, handy. Be ready to 
prove that the word you choose for each sentence 
is the proper word for that place. 


a. Pred js wery™. 3/sc% with tools. 
2. Mother doesn’t think it is ..... for him to eat 
much candy. 


3.) Our, doe isitoo 3.4.2 FOE. Be o5)5.c09 watch dog. 

4. This is the most ..... garden tool I have. 

5. Lincoln was too .;... hearted to leave an animal 
in distress. 

6. The people we visited were ..... enough to ask us 


to stay for dinner. 


EXERCISE 61 
CHOOSING ARTIST WORDS 


Does the following sentence make a clear pic- 
ture in your mind? 


The little gray kitten went scurrying across the lawn. 


Make all the different pictures you can by using 
in this sentence other artist words. Change any 
of the words in the sentence except kitten and 
across the lawn. Use the words suggested in the 
following list, or choose any other words that you 
wish: 


poor black limping 
half-starved white scampering 
frightened Maltese running 
frisky Angora slowly 


cunning yellow stealthily 
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36 
SPEAKING DISTINCTLY 
THE “R” SOUND 


If the r sound is difficult for you to make except 
in words beginning with this sound, practice 
pronouncing words in which the r sound is 
easy for you until you understand the position 
of your vocal organs when you make the sound 
correctly. As soon as you understand this, you 
will be able to pronounce the troublesome sound 
wherever it belongs. 


EXERCISE 62 
PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Pronounce the word race in such a way that 
you prolong the sound of the r; as, r-r-r-r-race. 
Repeat this until you understand just how you 
make the r sound. Then add a prolonged r sound 
at the end of the word, thus: r-r-r-r-racer-r-r-r-r. 
If you still have any difficulty in making the sound 
after you have said the word race, think of the 
r sounds as being the beginning sound of another 
word race, thus: 


r-1-L-1-TACE-T-L-1-V ACE-1-1-V-1 UCE-V-1-1-1 ACE-V-1-V-7 ACE-1-1-7-1 


Give close attention to the pronunciation of the 
r sounds in the words listed on the opposite 
page: 


ha 


* 


4 
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1. r-r-r-r-riter-r-r-r-r_ : writer 
2. r-r-r-r-roster-r-r-r-r_ : roaster 
3. r-r-r-r-rounder-r-r-r ; rounder 
4. p-r-s : purse 

5. p-r-l : pearl 

6. n-r-v : nerve 

7. l-r-n : learn. 

8. ¢e-r-v : curve 

9. h-r-d : heard 

0. s-r-v- : serve 


37 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Preaches to-day, 

Under the green trees 
Just over the way. 

Squirrel and song-sparrow 
High on their perch 

Hear the sweet lily-bells 
Ringing to church. 

Come hear what his reverence 
Rises to say 

In his low painted pulpit 
This calm Sabbath day. 


Meek-faced anemones, 
Drooping and sad; 

Great yellow violets, 
Smiling out glad; 

Buttereups’ faces, 
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Beaming and bright; 
Clovers with bonnets, 

Some red and some white; 
Daisies, their white fingers 

Half-clasped in prayer; 
Dandelions, proud of 

The gold of their hair; 
Innocents, children 

Guileless and frail, 
Meek little faces 

Upturned and pale; 
Wildwood geraniums, 

All in their best, 
Languidly leaning, 

In purple gauze dressed— 
‘All are assembled 

This sweet Sabbath day 
To hear what the priest 

In his pulpit will say. 


So much for the preacher: 
The sermon comes next,— 

Shall we tell how he preached it 
And where was his text? 

Alas! like too many 
Grown-up folks who play 

At worship in churches 
Man-builded to-day,— 

We heard not the preacher 
Expound or discuss; 

But we looked at the people, 
And they looked at us. 

We saw all their dresses— 
Their colors and shapes; 
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The trim of their bonnets, 
The cut of their capes; 
We heard the wind-organ, 
The bee and the bird, 
But of Jack-in-the-pulpit 
We heard not a word! 
CLARA SMITH 


If you have ever seen the strange-looking flower 
ealled Jack-in-the-pulpit, you will understand this 
beautiful poem. If you haven’t, you must find a 
picture of one before you can thoroughly enjoy 
the poem. Perhaps somebody in your class who 
is well acquainted with the flower can draw one 
so that you can understand how well the name fits. 
If you have seen Jack-in-the-pulpits growing, tell 
where you found them. Do you think the poet 
was in the country or in the city when she wrote 
this delightful poem? Read some lines from the 
poem that help you to answer this question. 

How many of the other flowers mentioned do 
you know? At what time of year do these flowers 
blossom? Do you think of the squirrel and song- 
sparrow as being a part of the congregation or as 
being a part of the orchestra or choir? Why does 
the poet think of the flowers as a congregation? 
Notice whether the poet has given good descrip- 
tions of the flowers you know. Perhaps you can 
get a book from the library in which all the wild 
flowers mentioned are illustrated and can look at 
each as you read the descrintion. Or perhaps it 
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is springtime and you can go to the woods and 
find them in bloom. 

Could you sit down and listen to the sermon as 
well as the poet tells us she did? Read the stanza 
in which she tells this. Hapound means about the 
same as explain. 


38 
TELL A STORY FROM THIS PICTURE 


Read the directions beginning on page 46. 





Copyright, Anne Shriver. 
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39 
LETTER WRITING ”° 


Can you remember getting a letter that you 
enjoyed reading especially well? Did you ever 
get one that made you feel almost as if you had 
been with the person who wrote you the letter? 
This is the kind of letter everybody likes. to re- 
ceive. Whenever you succeed in writing a letter 
that pleases and satisfies the person to whom 
you are writing, you have written a good let- 
ter. 

If you have some friends or relatives to whom 
you write regularly, you must have discovered 
that writing real letters is much more interesting 
than writing make-believe letters simply for prac- 
tice. If you have one or more correspondents, 
you will be able to put into practice in real letters 
the suggestions given here for writing good let- 
ters. 


THE FORM OF A LETTER 


It ought to be possible for you to tell by the 
appearance of a letter whether or not the writer 
is educated. Think of this when you are writ- 
ing letters; get into the habit of using the form 
of a letter generally adopted by educated 
persons. 

The following is the form you should use for 
the friendly letters you write: 


iy 
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465 Center Parkway, 
Baltimore, Md., 
Aug. 4, 1923. 
Dear Father, 
You thought that I would reach Arlington long before 
dark. We were delayed at Milton Junction for more 
Elam UWO. MOUNS 4 sc)eec tal de ote Cig Yea gees wlanomeupse eta naliore etna 
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Your loving daughter, 
Mildred Bancroft. 


Tur HeEApING 


Being able to write the date neatly, and being 
able to make it occupy just the space you ‘wish it 
to occupy, is accomplished only with practice. 
Of course, since the address is your own, you will 
soon learn how much space it will require. Here 
is a little device which will help you in getting 
started right. Have a copy of your address writ- 
ten in just the form you wish to use. When you 
begin to write a letter, lay this form in the upper 
right-hand corner of your paper, and it will show 
you where you should begin to write the first word 
of the address. This part of a letter is often 
spoken of as the heading. 


Tur SaLurarion 


The first words you use in writing to your 
father or to a friend—the words similar to the 
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“Dear Father’’ in Mildred’s letter—are called 
the salutation. Can you think why? Do you 
know what salute means? <A _ salutation is a 
‘‘formal greeting.’’ Do you greet your father as 
formally when you meet him on the street as you 
would if you were visiting in another town and 
were writing to him? Think of the words you 
would use in the salutation if you really were 
away from home and were writing a letter. 
Should you use the words Mildred used in the 
model? Or have you some more familiar name 
you call your father? If you have, your father 
would enjoy having you use this in your letter. 
The choice of salutation in friendly letters de- 
pends entirely upon the relation that exists be- 
tween the persons writing to each other. If you 
have several uncles, and aunts, and cousins, there 
are probably some among them with whom you 
feel a great deal more familiar than you do with 
others. Perhaps there are some among these 
relatives whom you have never seen and others 
whom you see nearly every day. The degree of 
familiarity will be your guide in choosing a salu- 
tation with which to begin a friendly letter. 


EXERCISE 63 


A FRIENDLY LETTER 


Pretend that it is necessary for you to write 
a letter to some relative or friend. Arrange the 
heading and appropriate salutation according to 
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the form on page 120. You may then think of a 
suitable sentence with which to begin the letter. 


EXERCISE 64 
A FORMAL LETTER 


Suppose your father has been taken ill and has 
asked you to write a letter to explain why it will 
be impossible for him to keep an appointment he 
has made. Imagine that the person to whom you 
are to write is one of your father’s business ac- 
quaintances; he is not one of his close personal 
friends. You will, therefore, wish the salutation 
to be somewhat formal. The following form 
would be suitable for such a letter: 


368 West Baltic Street, 
Hudson, New York, 
Oct. 27, 1924. 
My dear Mr. Brewster, 
Te will “beim possible! n4 s2k Lat se ontew as wate eee 
Yours very truly, 
Bertram Bennett. 


Use your own address in the letter you write, 
and complete the letter. Two or three sentences 
should be sufficient to make plain why it is im- 
possible for your father to keep his appointment. 
If you really were writing this letter for your 
father, he would, of course, help you to decide on 
the salutation to use. | 


a 
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Tur CoMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 


The words, ‘‘Yours very truly,’’ and similar 
expressions are called the complimentary close. 
Remember to choose for the salutation and the 
complimentary close words that show how well 
you are acquainted with the person to whom you 
are writing. The closer the friendship, the more 
friendly will be the words you use. 


EXERCISE 65 


APPROPRIATE SALUTATIONS AND CLOSING EXPRESSIONS 


Study the following salutations and expressions 
used as the complimentary close of different types 
of letters to decide which might be used in the 
same letter: 


Salutation Complimentary close 
Dear Daddy, Yours respectfully, 
Dear Sir, Your own, 

Dear old Pal, Your loving friend, 
Mother dear, — Your sincere friend, 
Dear Grandma, Your loving, ; 
My dearest little Sister, Your loving daughter, 
My dear Mr. Brent Most sincerely, 

Dear Betty, Your loving chum, 
Dear Father, With love, 

My dearest Uncle, Lovingly yours, 

Dear Cousin, Yours truly, 


If no expression in the second column is such as 
you yourself would use if you were ending a letter 
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to one of the persons suggested in the salutation 
— ‘Dear Grandma,’’ for instance—state the clos- 
ing words you would use if you were writing a 
real letter. . 


ANSWERING LETTERS 


Answering a letter that you have received is 
somewhat different from writing such a letter as 
the one suggested on page 121. Let us imagine 
that you are on a visit to your grandmother’s 
home, and that, when you left your own home, you 
were afraid that your pet dog would not re- 
ceive the care to which he is accustomed. Let us 
pretend that, as soon after your arrival as pos- 
sible, you write a letter to your brother. Of 
course, you tell him about your trip and about 
the relatives you are visiting. But you are espe- 
cially careful to ask him whether he remembers 
to feed your doggy regularly, and whether he sees 
to it that Muggins is put into the basement each 
night in order that he may sleep in his own 
bed. 

Suppose that just as soon as your brother gets 
your letter, he writes to you. He tells you a num- 
ber of interesting things that have happened since 
you left home, but he doesn’t say one word about 
Muggins. Can you imagine that you might not 
be very well satisfied with your brother’s letter? 
Of course, you were glad to get his letter, and 
you enjoyed it all until you reached the end of it 
and realized that he hadn’t told you the one thing 
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you felt most anxious to learn. That, however, 
spoiled much of your pleasure in the letter. 

The person you must satisfy, if you are to write 

a good letter, is the person to whom you are writ- 
ing. The person who has written to you expects 
you to answer his letter. He expects you to answer 
his questions and to tell him what you think about 
whatever he has told you in his letter. Doing 
this makes answering a letter an easy task. You 
will have no difficulty in thinking what to say if 
you will make it one of your letter-writing habits 
to begin each letter by answering the questions 
and suggestions in the last letter of your corre- 
spondent. 
A good general rule to follow in writing a 
friendly letter is to keep thinking of the person 
to whom you are writing and to tell him whatever 
you know will be of interest to him. 

Here is another little rule that you may depend 
upon to give pleasure to your correspondent. 
Make your letter sound just like yourself. Say 
the things to your friend in your letter that you 
would say if you were talking with him in person, 
and say them in the same way. 


A LETTER FOR STUDY 
Everybody enjoys reading the letters that 
Phillips Brooks, a great preacher, wrote to his 
nieces, Agnes, Gertie, and Toodie, while he was 
traveling abroad. You can probably find some 
of these letters in your school library in a book 
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entitled ‘‘Letters from Many Pens.’’ The fol- 
lowing is one that he wrote to his little niece 
Gertie when she was suffering with rheumatism. 
As you read it, try to see if you can tell why 
Gertie would enjoy it. 

Munich, Bavaria, 

Sept. 2, 1883. 

Dear Gertie, 

When I came away, the first man that wrote me a 
letter only two days after the ‘‘Servia’’ had steamed 
out of New York Bay was you. And now that I am 
coming home, the last letter that I write from the Old 
World to any man in America shall be to you. For L 
want to tell you that I shall see you on September 22. 
I suppose that you will not be quite able to run over 
to the wharf at East Boston when the ‘‘Cephalonia’’ 
gets in, but I shall come up to see you just as soon as 
the customs people let me out of prison, after I have 
paid the duty on all the heaps of presents I have got for 
you! 

Wasn’t it good that the baths at Sharon helped you 
so much? I was at a place the other day where the 
people take baths for rheumatism. It is called Bad 
Gastein, but it isn’t bad at all; it is very good. It is 
way back in the hills, and there is a tremendous water- 
fall which runs right through the house, and keeps up 
such a racket you can’t get any sleep. But that does 
no harm, because you have to take your bath so early 
that, if it were not for the waterfall in the next room, 
you would sleep over and never get any bath at all, 
and so sometime you might have the rheumatism all 
your life. I didn’t have any rheumatism, so I went and 
took a bath for yours, and I rather think that is what 
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made you feel so much better. You thought it was the 
baths you were taking at Sharon, but it was really the 
bath I was taking in Bad Gastein. 

I wonder how soon you will come to see me when I 
get back. Everybody here eats his breakfast, and 
luncheon, and dinner outdoors. I like it, and think I 
shall do it myself when I get home; so when you come 
to breakfast, we will have our table out on the grass 
plot in Newbury Street, and Katie shall bring us our 
beefsteak there. Will it not make the children stare as 
they go by to school? We’ll toss the crumbs to them 
and the robins. But you must hurry and get well or we 
vannot do all this. My love to Agnes and Tood. 


Your affectionate uncle, 
Phillips. 


Ask your teacher to read you the letter Phillips 
Brooks wrote to Gertie from Venice a little over 
a year before he wrote this one—the letter that 
begins by telling what the little children of Venice 
do when they want to take a bath. After you have 
thought over both letters, answer the following 
questions: 

Which letter do you think Gertie enjoyed the 
more? What makes you think Gertie’s uncle re- 
membered all the time he was writing this letter 
from Munich that he was writing to a little girl 
who had been suffering a great deal and who, per- 
haps, was suffering still? Should you call this a 
sad letter or a cheerful letter? Can you find any 
part of it that you think would be likely to make 
Gertie smile? Do you think that Gertie knew her 
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Uncle Phillips well enough to tell when he was 
only joking and when he was in earnest? How 
would this letter help her to forget her pain? 

What do you think the Servia and the Cephalonia 
were? Why did it please Phillips Brooks to have 
Gertie write him so soon after he sailed? How 
did he repay her for that first letter? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LETTERS 


Perhaps you know somebody who has been 
ill to whom you might write a cheerful letter. 
It may be that some one of your classmates is at 
home sick to-day. Possibly there is a member 
of your own family who needs to be cheered. 

No doubt your father and your mother would 
enjoy getting a letter from you. They would like 
to see what a good letter you can write, and they 
would enjoy knowing that you appreciate all they 
do for you. Write a letter that will make them 
smile, and drop it into the mail box at home. 

When members of your class have practiced 
some play until they are able to act it well, each 
might write a letter inviting the principal of your 
school to come to your room at a certain time to 
witness the play. After the class have had time 
to decide which letter is the best, the writer of 
this letter should be allowed to deliver it to the 
principal. . 

Occasionally your teacher will allow the mem- 
bers of your class to write letters to each other. 
If some pupil has told a story you would enjoy 
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hearing again, or if he has given some recita- 
tion that you especially enjoyed, you might 
write him a note asking him if he will repeat his 
performance. 

You have been visiting at the home of some 
friend or relative. You wish to write to thank 
him for inviting you and for everything the mem- 
bers of his family | have done to help you have a 
good time. 

It is just after Gusset or just after your 
birthday. You have received a present for which 
you should write a letter of thanks. If your pres- 
ent is a book, it is a good plan to wait long enough 
to read it before writing a letter to the sender. 
‘You will then be able to tell him what there is 
about the book that you particularly enjoy. 
Write the kind of letter you would like to 
receive from somebody to whom you had just sent 
a gift. 

It may be near St. Valentine’s Day. You can 
think of a person you know well who would ap- 
preciate a valentine letter. It may be somebody 
in your own home. 

Just before Christmas or New Year’s Day or 
Easter you might write a letter that some friend 
would enjoy receiving far more than he would 
enjoy any card you might buy. 


BUSINESS LETTERS 


In writing a letter ordering some article you 
wish, make your meaning perfectly clear. You 
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wish the person who reads this letter to carry out 
your order exactly. . You wish him to send you the 
article you order, not some other articie. To make 
it easy for him to do this, you must copy the de- 
scription used in the catalogue. Usually articles 
in a catalogue are numbered. If the thing you 
want has a number, or if it bears a special name, 
it will be necessary for you to copy the number or 
the exact name the firm uses in listing the article 
you desire. This makes it possible for the clerk 
who fills your order to know just what youwish. If 
a number is given, he knows exactly where the 
articles listed under this number are kept. Pos- 
sibly the mail on the morning your letter arrives 
contains a hundred other letters ordering differ- 
ent articles from the catalogue. If you were the 
clerk, you would be glad to receive orders writ- 
ten so clearly and definitely that there could be 
no question whatever as to just what each cus- 
tomer desires. 

Writing definite orders does not mean making 
long explanations. Business men have no time to 
read such letters. If you copy from the catalogue 
the exact description of the article you wish, and 
if you tell the firm the amount of the draft or 
money order you are sending, you give all the 
information that is necessary. You may have 
a preference as to whether the goods should be 
shipped by mail, express, or freight; if this is so, 
you should state which way you would prefer ship- 
ment to be made. 
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EXERCISE 66 
A BUSINESS LETTER 


If you have a catalogue describing articles ad- 
vertised for sale, pretend that your parents tell 
you that you may write a letter ordering some 
article. Choose your article and write a perfect 
letter. The address of the firm is in the catalogue. 
Write the firm’s name and address above the salu- 
tation, ‘‘Dear Sirs,’’ as given in the following 
form for business letters. This is called the intro- 
ductory address: 


444 Grove Street, 
Bristol, Maine, 
Sept. 6, 1923. 
Bristol Gas Company, 
685 Edgewater Street, 
Bristol, Maine. 
Dear Sirs, 
PORE CA St IDG 255-3 5215 viele ard eld Sly ce eee as eT eee 


ore eee ee eee eee ee eo wee eee eee ee se eee 


Yours respectfully, 
Milton Brown. 


EXERCISE 67 


A BUSINESS LETTER 


Pretend that your house has been closed for 
over a month while your family has been away on 
a vacation. You return on the first of September. 
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Within a few days your father receives a bill for 
gas supposed to have been used during August. 
He asks you to write to the Gas Company ex- 
plaining that there must be some error about the 
bill and suggesting that they examine the meter. 
Your letter should be courteous. Every good 
business firm is anxious to correct errors as soon 
as they are discovered. 

Use in your letter your own address and the 
address of the gas company in your city. Make 
your explanation perfectly clear, but do not 
make the letter any longer than ig really neces- 
sary. 


FOLDING A LETTER 


You must get into the habit of folding your 
letters in the proper way. If tne sheet needs to 
be folded just once in order to fit your envelope, 
bring the bottom of the sheet to the top so that 
the front page is inside. If the sheet must be 
folded twice, bring the bottom of the sheet to 
within one-third the distance from the top. See 
to it that the edges are exactly together on the 
sides. Then fold once more. 


ADDRESSING THE ENVELOPE 


On the backs of stamp books is given a model 
form for addressing letters, showing just how and 
where the addresses should be written and where 
the stamp should be placed. A copy of it is given 
on the next page. : 
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ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 


The Postmaster-General estimated that the cost 
to our Government of the special attention given 
to misdirected letters in 1922 was about $1,740,000. 
During this one year 200,000,000 of these letters 
were handled. This meant that thousands of 
postmen were obliged to puzzle over the addresses 
and to spend extra time in trying to deliver all 
these letters. In order to reduce the amount of 
misdirected mail, the following suggestions have 
been made by one of our postmasters: 


1. In every address specify the street and number. 

2. Do not use the word ‘‘City’’ instead of the name of 
the city. 

3. Avoid abbreviations. 


No doubt you will be able to give reasons 
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for each of these suggestions. Abbreviations, 
for instance, are frequently confusing. You 
can see how a careless writer might make Col. 
look very much like Cal. You can see, too, that 
Md. and Ind. might be written so that they would 
look very much alike. You can also see that Pa., 
Ia., and La. might be written so that they would 
be very confusing. In fact, although abbrevia- 
tions are often used in the headings of letters, 
many good business men nowadays avoid them 
altogether. 


EXERCISE 68 
ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


Cut five slips of paper the shape and size of 
the envelopes you use. Write upon them the ad- 
dresses of five persons. Follow-the model form 
suggested by the Post Office Department. Write 
the addresses so plainly that if they were on real 
letters, the postman would have no difficulty what- 
ever in reading them. All addresses on envelopes 
should be written in ink. 


40 


OUTLINING AN ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITION '° 


The next time you sit down at the table to eat 
your dinner, ask yourself whether you could tell 
the story of one article of food on the table. 
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Have you ever been fortunate enough to have a 
garden? If you have had an opportunity to watch 
every step in the task of furnishing peas for din- 
ner, or sweet corn, or some other vegetable, you 
know just how the soil was prepared, how and 
when the seed was planted, and how the growing 
plant was cared for. You watched it from the 
day the tiny plant first came through the soil 
until you were able to gather the fruit of all the 
labor it took to raise this vegetable. Perhaps you 
helped to prepare the vegetable for dinner; if 
not, you can learn how this was done. 

What must you know in order to be able 
to make a good composition on ‘‘Bread’’? Per- 
haps you have watched somebody making bread 
and know this part of the story. Perhaps you 
know also how the flour is made. You may know 
where the wheat of which the flour is made is 
raised, and what is done in raising it. You 
wouldn’t care to hear a person talk about 
‘‘Bread,’’ or ‘‘Butter,’’ or any such subject un- 
less he knew all about it. 

The article of food that you know most about 
is the one for you to choose for a composition of 
this kind. It is impossible for anybody to talk 
interestingly unless he knows all about his sub- 
ject. 


PLANNING THE OUTLINE 


In the outlines you have made thus far, you 
have dealt with stories and other material written 
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by somebody else. Now you are ready to make 
an original outline of your own material before 
the composition is told. 

As the first step, write at the top of a slip of 
paper an appropriate title for the subject you 
have chosen, just as you have written the title of 
the story in other outlines you have made. Un- 
derneath this, leaving a margin at the left-hand 
side of your paper, write a few words to remind 
you of the first point in your composition. 

As a guide, let us pretend that you are to tell 
about the radishes you have raised, and that you 
decide to call your composition, ‘‘ The Story of My 
Radishes.’’ After you have written this title at the 
head of your paper, think of the very first thing 
you did towards raising these radishes. Perhaps 
you remember that you first spaded the ground 
and made the soil very fine by raking it. You did 
both the spading and the raking in order to pre- 
pare the soil properly so that you could plant the 
seed. Thinking over what you did in this way 
helps you to decide on the first topic for your 
composition—‘‘ Getting the soil ready.’’? Then, be- 
cause you might forget to tell about one or other 
of the steps you took in order to get the soil 
ready, you write the following reminders: 


Tue Story or My RapisHEs 
I. Getting the soil ready. 
1. Spading. 
2. Raking. 
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With these points before you there is no chance 
of your omitting either of the steps you took 
in preparing the soil. Why should you place 
‘<Spading’’ before ‘‘Raking’’ in your outline? 

Let us imagine that you now decide that 
‘‘Planting the seed’’ is your next topic. You 
write this exactly under ‘‘Getting the soil ready,’’ 
and number it II. After this you stop long 
enough to think of:the different steps you took 
in planting the seed, and then you add them to 
your outline exactly in the order in which you 
did the work, somewhat as follows: 


II. Planting the seed. 
1. Stretched string for first row. 
2. Made groove under string for seeds. 
3. Dropped in seeds. 
4. Repeated 1, 2, and 3 for each row. 


Pretend that you go on in this way with every 
stage in the growing of your radishes, being care. 
ful to keep the points exactly in the order in which 
the events occurred. | 

Each of the main topics in such a long story 
as this is like a little story in itself. If you were 
writing the story, you would tell the part about 
‘‘Getting the soil ready”’ in the first paragraph. 
All that is about the first topic belongs in the 
first paragraph; all that is about ‘‘Planting the 
seed’’ belongs in the second paragraph; and so on 
through the story. In this way, when the time 
comes to tell the complete story, you know just 
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how much of your composition belongs in each 
paragraph. 

Such a story as this is too long for you to com- 
pose in one day, but after you have your outline 
made, you may tell one or two paragraphs each 
day until you have completed the story. Remem- 
ber that in telling a story of more than one para- 
graph, you must think of a good beginning 
sentence for each paragraph. It must be a sen- 
tence that gives your audience an idea of what 
the paragraph contains. 


CHOOSING A TOPIC FROM GEOGRAPHY 


You must have learned from your geography 
at least parts of the stories of some of the ar- 
ticles of food you have on your table. Very likely 
somebody at home can tell you more about the 
article you have chosen for your story. 

After you have made the outline, practice telling 
your story from it. Of course you do not need 
to tell the story in class from your outline unless 
you wish to do so. In fact, your classmates will 
enjoy the story much better if you have it in 
mind so well that you can tell it without omitting 
anything. Making an outline and practicing tell- 
ing your story from it will get the story fixed in 
your mind in such an orderly way that you will 
be able to tell it easily without even looking at 
the outline. 

Sometimes pupils stop studying before they are 
able to tell their stories and give their explana- 
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tions well. If you allow yourself to do this, you 
will not get much pleasure out of your recitation, 
and the class will not enjoy it nearly so much 
as they would if you were thoroughly prepared. 
Here is a little poem that expresses the same 
thought. Memorize it. 


The fisher who draws in his net too soon 
‘Won’t have any fish to sell; 

The child who shuts up his book too soon 
Won’t learn any lesson well. 


OTHER RECITATIONS FROM OUTLINES 


Very likely you know parts of some of the sub- 
jects listed below but do not know the entire story 
of each. You may know just how your father or 
some other person cares for an apple orchard; 
in fact, you may have helped to spray and trim 
the trees. You may have helped to gather the 
apples and to pack them into boxes or barrels. 
But let us suppose that you know nothing what- 
ever about planting the seeds from which the 
apple trees grew and that you have never seen 
anybody grafting seedlings. In this case you 
would not be able to tell ‘‘The Story of an Apple’’ 
completely, but you might be able to tell an inter- 
esting story upon part of the subject. You might 
still have material for an interesting composition, 
provided you gave it an appropriate title. 

Here are several suggestions for stories to be 
outlined and told in class: 
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The story of maple sugar. 
The story of beet sugar. 
The story of cane sugar. 
The story of sorghum. 

The story of wheat. 

The story of a loaf of bread. 
The story of corn. 

The story of oats. 

The story of a piece of rope. 
10. The story of milk. 

11. The story of a peanut. 

12. The story of an orange. 


oP Tie ISP ES salle Nh 
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EXERCISE 69 


PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Pronounce the following words by dividing 
them into the separate sounds of which the words 
are composed: 


cent 
cents 
sense 
act 
acts 
ax 
tract 
tracts 
tracks 


fault tent bursts feasts 
faults tents depth fist 
false tense depths fists 
mint hit clothe forest 
mints hits - ¢lothes forests 
mince hiss close hoist 
print boast fast hoists 
prints boasts fasts hint 


prince burst feast hints 
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EXERCISE 70 
PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Read the following sentences so slowly that you 
are able to hear every sound in each of the words: 


1. The prince hoists flags in the forests. 

2. There is no sense in what the prince prints. 
3. The prince fasts before the feasts. 

4. He boasts that he bursts all the tents he hits. 
5. We explored the depths of the forests. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 


The following questions and suggestions are 
wiven to help you to determine whether or not you 
have learned all the things you should know be- 
fore beginning the work of the next term: ° 


1. In order to be able to tell a good experience story, 
what kind of subject must you choose? If you need 
help in answering, read again the section on ‘‘How to 
Choose an Experience Subject’’ beginning on page 6 
and continuing to page 7. 

2. What are the characteristics of a good beginning 
sentence? See pages 13 and 14. 

3. What is meant by having the sentences in a good 
story stick to the point? See pages 15 and 16. 

4. How does a good closing sentence make the lis- 
teners feel? See page 16. 

5. How ean you tell whether or not you have chosen 
a good title? See page 23. 
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6. In what ways can you improve your own and your 
classmates’ stories? See pages 27 to 32. 

7. In writing stories, what capitals and punctuation 
marks must you be in the habit of usmg? See pages 
39 to 39. 

8. How do you make up a story from a picture? See 
pages 46 to 50. 

9. How do you tell whether you should use good or 
well in a sentence? Hasy or easily? See pages 50 to 
53. 

10. How do you tell which word is the subject of the 
sentence? See pages 54 to 56. 

11. How do you tell the verb in a sentence? What 
is another name for the verb in a sentence together with _ 
any words that belong with it? See ‘‘Subjects and 
Predicates,’’ pages 87 to 90. 

12. Why are there two forms in the first column of 
the verb forms? To what time do the forms in this 
column refer? See page 91. 

13. What is the time told by the forms that are given 
in the middle column of verb forms on page 91? 

14. How should you use the forms that are given in 
the last column of verb forms? See ‘‘Differences in 
Time,’’ page 90. 

15. When you wish to express your opinion upon any 
question in which you are interested, what should you 
put into the first sentence? Into the second sentence, 
and so on? See pages 57 and 58. 

16. Arrange the following words alphabetically and 
explain the arrangement: paste, pebble, pasture, pas- 
sage, patch. 

17. Explain how you give a good definition of any 
familiar object. See section beginning on page 61. 
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18. What points should you remember to include in 
directing a person so that he may find a residence or 
other building? See pages 67 to 69. 

19. Explain how to make an outline. See pages 79 to 
85 and 185 to 138. 

20. In which column of the verb forms do you find 
the word came? Explain why it is incorrect to say, 
““The boys come home early last night.’’ Look in the 
Index at the back of this book to find the pages on 
which the forms of come are discussed. 

21. Explain how you tell whether you should use 
don’t or doesn’t in sentences. If you need help, use the 
Index to find where these words are discussed. 

22. What name is given to words that describe per- 
sons or things? See page 109. 

23. Explain which form of adjectives you use when 
comparing two persons or things. Explain which form 
you use when comparing more than two persons or 
things. If you need help, look for Comparison in the 
Index. 

24. Explain how some persons overwork the words 
funny, good, and awful. The Index will tell you where 
these words are discussed. 

25. What person must you satisfy if you are to write 
a good letter? 

26. Think of two persons to whom you might write a 
friendly letter. Arrange the heading of each and use 
appropriate salutations and complimentary closings for 
each. Show also how each letter should be addressed. 
See pages 119 to 123. 

27. Explain in what way a business letter should be 
somewhat different from a friendly letter. Write the 
heading, introductory address, salutation, and compli- 
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mentary closing of a business letter. Show also how 
you would address the envelope. See pages 129 to 132. 

28. If you know the call number of a book in your 
library, do you know where on the shelves to find the 
book if it is not in use? After you have finished using 
a book in the library, are you able to return it to its 
place on the shelf? . 


\\ 








= 


PART TWO 
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A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


A Sone or WHEAT 


Back of the bread is the snowy flour; 
Back of the flour is the mill; 

Back of the mill the growing wheat 
Nods on the breezy hill. 


Over the wheat is the glowing sun, 
Ripening the heart of the grain; 
Above the sun is the gracious God, 
Sending the sunlight and rain. 


AuTHOR UNKNOWN 


If you know the story of wheat, you will have 
no difficulty in understanding this poem. Of 
what color 1s wheat? How then can flour be 
““snowy’’? If you know how flour is made, be 
ready to make the answer clear to your class- 
mates who have never visited a mill. 

If you have ever seen a field of wheat, you can 
explain what makes the wheat nod. What does 
the poet mean by the ‘‘heart of the grain’’? 

Explain the meaning of the last two lines of the 
poem. 

147 
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4A 
TELL A STORY FROM THIS PICTURE 
Read the directions beginning on page 46. 
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45 
SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPERIENCE STORIES 


Review the sections on telling experiences from 
page 4 to page 11, from page 13 to page 18, and 
from page 20 to page 24. 

If your teacher should decide that all the stories 
for a certain period must be about interesting 
incidents that have occurred at school, you might 
at first think that it would be impossible for you 
to think of a story to tell. But are not things 
happening continually in school—things that are 
interesting, incidents suitable for short stories? 
If you will compose the story of such an incident 
according to the suggestions that have been given 
you, the result will be a composition suitable to 
tell in class. 

Perhaps you have been able to keep some chil- 
dren from fighting or you may have seen some- 
body else succeed in doing this. Such an incident, 
if told well, would make a good story. 

Make an effort to do some task that you are 
not required to do in order to help somebody. If 
you succeed in doing it, you will surely have an 
interesting story to tell. Possibly there is some 
person living near you that actually needs help 
—somebody who is old and feeble, peels or 
somebody who is sick. 

The ‘‘Grandma Blake’’ in the following story 
hasn’t a relative, so far as she knows, but all the 
children in the small town where she lives call her 
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‘‘Grandma Blake.’’ She owns her own little home. 
Her income, however, is not always sufficient for 
her simple needs. Ben’s father looks after 
Grandma Blake’s investments and knows just 
what her income is. He has told Ben to keep his 
eyes open to see what he can do to help Grandma. 
She is too proud to accept charity, but Ben never 
permits her to feel that what he does for her is 
charity. 
The story is told by Ben’s chum, Billy. 


Hering GRANDMA BLAKE 


Yesterday afternoon, as we were going home from 
school, Ben said, ‘‘There’s Grandma Blake trying to 
spade her garden. Let’s help her.’’ At first Grandma 
said that she didn’t want us to spend our playtime 
working for her, but Ben said, ‘‘Oh, this won’t take 
long, Grandma. We don’t want to play all the time.’’ 
Ben took the spade and went to work. Soon he let me 
try my hand at it, and he asked Grandma for her rake. 
In a short time Grandma Blake’s little garden was all 
spaded and raked smooth. Grandma surely was pleased. 
She called us her boys. 


If you have ever been able to be especially kind 
to some little cripple or to somebody who had 
met with an accident, you have a good story to 
tell. You may have been able to assist some blind 
person or somebody else who was in need of 
help. 

Very likely you help Father or Mother some- 
times when they do not ask for your assistance. 


é a 
co ee 
Oe fy 
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How can you help the postman? The street 
cleaner? The janitor? The firemen? The traffic 
policeman? 

Possibly you can tell some particularly interest- 
ing incident that happened in a game you were 
playing. Perhaps it was funny. Always try to 
use your jokes and funny incidents as material 
for experience stories. 

You may have been obliged to perform some 
task that you disliked very much. Were you 
faithful in doing this work? Or did you slight 
it? 

Have you had opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with an animal that you thought showed 
great intelligence? If you have a pet, the inter- 
esting things it does will provide material for 
many stories. No one but the person who owns 
a pet animal ever realizes how very intelligent 
this animal is. 

You may have made a mistake when you were 
sent on an errand and may have brought home the 
wrong thing. _ 

Can you remember some time when you had 
a happy surprise? Or one that was not a happy 
one—a disappointment? 

If you wish to repeat some story you told a long 
time ago, you may do so provided you are able 
to tell it better now than when you told it before. 
A fifth-grade story should be told better than a 
fourth-grade one. 
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46 
USING THE DICTIONARY '8 


If you will become so familiar with your dic- 
tionary that you know exactly where to turn in 
it for the word or the bit of information you are 
seeking, and if you will make yourself feel dissat- 
isfied unless you are sure of the exact meaning 
and the correct pronunciation of all the words 
you meet in your reading or in your study, you 
will very soon form the helpful ‘‘dictionary 
habit.’’ 

FINDING THE WORD 


The first step in becoming familiar with a dic- 
tionary is to practice using the thumb indea, if 
your dictionary has one. This is the index cut in 
the edges of the leaves to show where one can find 
the words beginning with a certain letter. If your 
dictionary has no thumb index, practice finding 
the section beginning with the same letter as the 
word you are seeking. 

The second step is to make use of the guide 
words. At the top of opposite pages you will find 
printed two words. Notice that the first of these 
is the first word on the page and that the other is 
the last word on the opposite page. If the word 
for which you are looking belongs alphabetically 
between these words, you know immediately 
that your word is to be found on one of these 
pages. 
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The third step is to find on one of the pages the 
word for which you are looking. 

After you have taken the three steps and 
have found your word, study it long enough so 
that you know the exact definition that fits the 
place where the word was used and so that you 
are able to pronounce it properly; or else copy 
this information in a notebook kept for the pur- 
pose. Do not waste time by looking up the same 
word a number of times. Frequently you will find 
that simply copying the definition and pronunci- 
ation you wish to remember will fix them in your 
mind. If it doesn’t, refer to your notebook until 
the information is yours. 


PRONUNCIATION 


You must become perfectly familiar with the 
system of diacritical marks that your dictionary 
uses. Your teacher will give you what help you 
need in this work. Notice the very familiar words 
in which these marks are used at the foot of any 
two opposite pages in your dictionary. The dic- 
tionary uses these common words as examples so 
that there may beno doubt about anybody’s know- 
ing how to pronounce them. By noticing carefully 
the sound of any particular letter in one of these 
simple key words, you will be able to repeat the 
same sound in the word you are learning to pro- 
nounce. 

For instance, the sound of c¢ in the word face is 
the same as the sound of s in the word see. In 
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giving the pronunciation of the word face the 
sound may be indicated by s in the respelling for 
pronunciation; thus: face (fas). The sound of 
c in the word fact, however, is like the sound of 
k in the word keep. This is indicate by using k 
in the place of ¢ in the respelling for pronuncia- 
tion; thus: fact (fakt). 

It may be that your dictionary uses a system of 
diacritical marking without respelling. In that 
ease face will be printed face, and fact will be 
printed fact. You must become familiar with 
whichever system is used in your dictionary for 
indicating pronunciation. 

Whenever the words at the foot of any two op- 

posite pages do not furnish you the help you need, 
turn to the ‘‘Guide to Pronunciation.’’ You will 
usually find this section near the front of your 
dictionary. When you have found the ‘‘Guide,’’ 
turn to the particular letter that is troubling you 
and study the pronunciation of this letter until 
you discover the help you need. 


ACCENT 


Besides making yourself familiar with the re- 
spelling or with the marks that indicate the 
sounds of certain letters, you must also be able 
to give each syllable the accent it should have. 
If you will practice pronouncing some such fa- 
miliar word as geography, giving a strong accent 
to each of the syllables in turn, you will be able 
to accent any syllable that is indicated in the pro- 
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-nunciation of a word in your dictionary. The fol- 
lowing may show you more clearly what is meant: 
ge’og-ra-phy 
ge-og’ra-phy 
ge-og-ra’phy 
ge-og-ra-phy’ 


Exerctse 71 


MARKING PRONUNCIATIONS 


Mark the pronunciation of the following words 
according to the system your dictionary uses. 
Practice pronouncing the words correctly. 


address again history almond 
arithmetic bade library inquiry 
accept attacked Arctic adult 


Perhaps your teacher will wish to divide this 
exercise. This will depend altogether on how well 
acquainted you are with your dictionary. 


EXERCISE 72 
MARKING PRONUNCIATIONS 


Mark the pronounciation and practice pro- 
nouncing the following words: 


exhibit faucet florist 
launch industry mischievous 
patriotic grocery recess 
February tomato Genoa 
interesting licorice museum 


peony heroine suite 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR DICTIONARY 


Many persons who own good dictionaries have 
little idea of the vast amount of information these 
books contain. Edwin Markham, the author of 
the poem, ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ says that 
nothing will help a man more to be exact in think- 
ing, speaking, and writing than the dictionary 
habit. Your dictionary will answer and make 
plain many questions that come into your mind 
as you are reading. You must become so well 
acquainted with your dictionary that you know 
at once where to turn for such information. 


EXERCISE 73 


DICTIONARY PROBLEMS 


1. Bring to class the meaning of an abbrevia- 
tion you have found in the dictionary. In which 
part of the dictionary are found the abbrevia- 
tions? 

2. Suppose that in your reading you find the 
name Bahama Islands and that you do not know 
where these islands are. Find what your diction- 
ary tells you about them. 

3. Find the pronunciation of Arkansas in the 
dictionary. 

4. Find in the dictionary the section about the 
flags of different countries. 

o. What is Versailles? Learn how to pro- 
nounce this name. 
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FINDING VERB FORMS IN THE DICTIONARY 


Whenever you are in doubt in regard to the 
forms of any of the verbs listed on page 91, 
look in your dictionary for the form in the first 
column—the one without the s. There are in our 
language many other words similar to these. 
Most of the others, however, use the same form 
to express past time that is used after the words 
have, has, or had. In other words, the form in the 
middle column and the form in the last column 
are generally alike. You can easily see that, when 
this is true, few, if any, errors will be made. 
When you find but one other form given after the 
present form, besides the form that ends with 
img, you may decide that the form that belongs 
in the middle column and the form that belongs 
in the last column are alike. 

In order to understand this well enough to get 
help from your dictionary when you need it, study 
for practice the forms of one of the words that 
you know well—the word blow, for instance. 
Later, when you study grammar, you will need 
to learn what all the different abbreviations that 
follow such words in your dictionary mean. All 
that is necessary for you now, however, is to know 
what the correct form is when you wish to use it. 
Notice that the very first abbreviation used with 
such words is a v.; v. is the abbreviation for verb. 
If you find an n. after the word you are seeking, 
the word is a noun. Look farther down in the 
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definition until you come to one marked v. There 
may be an 2. after the v., and there may be a 
t. You will find the forms for which you are look- 
ing given after a v.i. or a v.t. Look up several 
of the words in the list on page 91 until you under- 
stand the way such forms are given in the dic- 
tionary. 


EXERCISE 74 


FINDING VERB FORMS 


Bring to class the forms you find in your dic- 
tionary of the verbs come, chat, chase, dip, and 
enter. 

When no forms whatever are given after words 
marked either v.. or v.t., you may know the form 
belonging in the middle column and the one be- 
longing in the last column are both made by add- 
ing ed to the form given in the dictionary—the 
present form. This is not too difficult to remem- 
ber for anybody who has practiced using the dif- 
ferent forms as much as you have. 


AT 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


THE CRUISE 


The crescent moon’s a yellow boat 
Upon the evening sea, 

And every little star afloat 
Doth bear her company. 
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Nightly they cruise their ocean o’er, 
Until, the darkness gone, 
They anchor by some silent shore 
Upon the isle of dawn. 
Ropert LovemMAN 


Draw a picture of a crescent moon. Does it 
look like a boat? What does the poet mean by 
“‘the evening sea’’? Does the moon look yellow 
to you? Or does it look more the color of silver? 
What does Robert Loveman think is sailing on 
the same sea with the moon? 

How long do the moon and the stars cruise? 
Answer in the words of the poem. What does the 
poet say becomes of them when the darkness is 
gone? 
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CHOOSING THE VERB FORM 


EXERCISE 75 
SELECTING CORRECT VERB FORMS 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
the correct forms of the words indicated in pa- 
rentheses. 


1. The days have ..... to grow longer. (began, 
begun) 

2, Our class ...% studying history last September. 
(began, begun) 

eA ibe de to think you were not coming. (be- 


gan, begun) 
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4. The wind has ..... much harder than usual to- 
day. (blew, blown) 

By. The Swans <.. 05% harder than this when we were 
on the lake. (blew, blown) 

6. Florence has ..... more dishes than I have. 
(broke, broken) 

To Wiovence.... . « two dishes last evening. (broke, 
broken) 

So Mather 9.24 home earlier than usual this eve- 
ning. (came, come) 

9 Billy hasn?tens. i: yet. (came, come) 

LOSE C53 so0c0 much earlier last evening. (came, 
come) 

11. What were you doing when he..... last evening? 
(came, come) 

ro hoger. sas the best he could. (drove, driven) 

18. I think he has ..... well. (drove, driven) 

1a Tie baby 2.0% a glass of milk. (drank, drunk) 

Dp: Eesha ys Ws two glasses of milk this afternoon. 
(drank, drunk) 

16; Has Father®..... the colt before to-day? (drove, 
driven) 

ldewile ecenies the ponies yesterday, didn’t he? 


(drove, driven) 
18. Had you ..... your dinner before you started? 
(ate, eaten) 


EXERCISE 76 
SELECTING CORRECT VERB FORMS 


1. A meadow lark ..... past a moment ago. (flew, 
flown) 
2. Hiélen hag” 0... to bring her books home. (for- 


got, forgotten) 
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Bom ery. fin to bring her pencils last night. (for- 
got, forgotten) 

4, John had ..... after his papers before you ..... 
for the mail. (went, gone) 

Dey DOR Ss, 0 better than to let the baby take his 
book. (knew, known) 

6. Helen should have ..... better too. (knew, 


known) 

7. The teacher ..... my pencil on her desk. (Some 
form of lve or lay) 

8. The monitor has ..... a new pencil on every 
desk in our row. (Some form of lve or lay) f 

9: Mas Father .: «us down to rest? (Some form of 
lie or lay) 

AD Deis, «(0,2 down for a few minutes this noon. 

(Some form of lve or lay) 


EXERCISE 77 


SELECTING CORRECT VERB FORMS 


P Joe nas... his wheel every day since school 
began. (took, taken) 

2 ess the pony yesterday, didn’t he? (took, 
taken) 


3. The entire family ..... each morning at six 
o’clock. (rose, risen) 


AL They, Nadya. 3s this morning before their usual 
time. (rose, msen) 

Oi Wen nc os some robins on our lawn this morning. 
(saw, seen) 

6. Bert says he has never ..... an oriole. (saw, seen) 

ithe ehild:..de the heavy basket down to rest. 


(Some form of sit or set) 
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8. Father and I have ..... out all our plants. 
(Some form of sit or set) 

9. The boys had ..... down to rest. (Some form 
of sit or set) 

LOR BeneAs & down before the others did. (Some 
form of sit or set) 


EXERCISE 78 


SELECTING CORRECT VERB FORMS 


1? The wind: 27. many of our apples down last 
night. (shook, shaken) 

2. All the ripe apples have been ..... down. 
(shook, shaken) 

8. The children have ..... their song. (sang, sung) 

4, Mildred ..... hers some time ago. (Sang, sung) 

5: Mother... % so softly I could scarcely hear her. 
(spoke, spoken) 

6. The boys have ..... to me about that several 


times. (spoke, spoken) 
7. Some squirrels have ..... many of our nuts. 
(stole, stolen) 


Saodliey eh yaae all of them last year. (stole, stolen) 

O° That man has <2... across the river. (swam, 
swum) 

ROM Mary. 0. 5% across it last summer. (swam, swum) 


EXERCISE 79 
SELECTING CORRECT ‘VERB FORMS 


DeHave you 4 >. my pencil, Fred? (took, taken) 
2."The ‘irle have ~..).'¢. all the pencils with them. 
(took, taken) 
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Ba Dwehwalid 27.4 the curtain in my room this after- 


noon. (tore, torn) 

4. The children had ..... it rolling it up and down. 
(tore, torn) 

5, The- boys. ...=. stones into the river. (threw, 
thrown) 

Ge Jailly lias. 26... them farther than the others. 
(threw, thrown) 

7. Have the children ..... their heavy coats to-day? 
(wore, worn) 

Ss Mildred } 2: .% hers last week. (wore, worn) 

9. Have you ..... to Mother since she went away? 
(wrote, written) 

LO: + Tomy a. ist to her the very day she left. (wrote, 
written) 


EXERCISE 80 
SELECTING CORRECT VERB FORMS 


Make original sentences using the forms in the 
first column on page 91. 

Point out the subject you use in each sentence. 
Tell whether it names one person or thing or 
more than one. - 

Point out also the complete predicate in each 
sentence. 


49 
SYNONYMS 
Words having the same, or nearly the same, 


meaning are called synonyms. For example, we 
found a few pages back that the dictionary gives 
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laughable as a synonym for funny. Each of these 
words is a synonym of the other. Our language 
is exceedingly rich in such groups of two or more 
words that express the same or nearly the same 
meaning. 

No doubt you have listened to a story or other 
composition in which the person talking used a 
certain word again and again until it became tire- 
some. Our language has so many synonyms that 
there is really very little excuse for repeating the 
same word over and over. 

You may have heard somebody repeat a long 
conversation and use the word said many times. 
The story-teller would have told a much more 
pleasing story if he had used appropriately some 
of the following words instead of repeating 
‘*said’’ so often: 


asked suggested remarked 
answered whispered shrieked 
replied screamed hinted 
declared whined responded 
stated asserted eried 


Remember that said is not the only word that 
you can use when you are repeating a conver- 
sation. Would any of the words given above add 
anything to the story that is not expressed by 
sad? 

In your own stories that contain conversations 
try to use appropriately some of the synonyms 
of said. 
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EXERCISE 81 


USING SYNONYMS OF “SAID” 


Make up a conversation in which you use, if 
possible, all the synonyms of ‘‘said’’ given in the 
preceding section together with any others of 
which you can think. Make the conversation 
sound natural. 


50 
' MANAGING QUOTATIONS 


Review the rule numbered 6 on page 36 and also 
those numbered 3 and 4 on page 38. 

In writing sentences containing direct quota- 
tions you must recall all that you have learned 
about the punctuation of quotations. The follow- 
ing suggestions will help you if you need assist. 
ance: 


1. The first word of a direct quotation must begin 
with a capital. 

2. Enclose the exact words quoted in quotation marks. 

3. If your sentence starts with the words of the quo- 
tation itself, and if the quotation is either a question 
or an. exclamation, the question mark or exclamation 
mark that you must use is all the punctuation needed 
to separate the quotation from the rest of the sentence. 

4. A comma must be used to separate a quotation 
from the rest of the sentence when neither a question 
mark nor an exclamation mark is required by the quo- 
tation. 
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EXERCISE 82 
MAKING SENTENCES CONTAINING DIRECT QUOTATIONS 


Write three sentences each containing a direct 
quotation. Do not use the word said in your sen- 
tences. Choose synonyms that add something to 
the meaning not expressed by the word said. ‘The 
following are sentences such as you might write: 


‘‘T can’t run any farther,’’ panted Billy. 

‘‘T won’t do it!’’ shrieked the naughty child. 
‘‘Where is the Post Office?’’ the lady inquired. 
“Tt is in the next block,’’ I replied. 


Explain the use of each capital and punctuation 
mark in the sentences given and also in the sen- 
tences you yourself write. 


DIVIDED QUOTATIONS 


Frequently, when a sentence begins with a quo- 
tation, words which are not part of the quotation 
are put in before the entire quotation has been 
completed. These words divide the quotation into 
two parts. In order to understand the punctua- 
tion of such a sentence, first study the punctuation 
in the following undivided quotation: 


‘‘Mamma told me that I needn’t do that,’’ sobbed the 
child. 


Explain the use of each capital and punctuation 
mark used. 
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Notice especially whether the sentence is punc- 
tuated in accordance with the suggestions given 
on page 165. 

Copy the sentence, but write the words sobbed 
the child immediately after the words Mamma 
told me. Place the rest of what the child said 
at the end of the sentence. Copy these different 
parts of the sentence far enough apart so that 
you will have room for the punctuation marks, 
thus: 


Mamma told me _ sobbed the child that I needn’t 
do that. 


What is the first word of the direct quotation? 
Does it begin with a capital? 

Read from your copy the exact words that the 
child said. Place quotation marks around these 
words. How many pairs of quotation marks did 
you use? If you should place quotation marks 
before Mamma and at the end of the sentence, 
they would make the entire sentence look as if it 
were quoted. When a quotation is divided by 
some such expression as ‘‘sobbed the child,’’ two 
pairs of quotation marks are needed. 

Besides enclosing the words of the speaker in 
quotation marks, always separate the quotation 
from the rest of the sentence by commas or other 
punctuation marks. What is the rest of this sen- 
tence? How many commas are needed? 

Punctuate your sentence correctly. 
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EXERCISE 83 
PUNCTUATION OF SENTENCES CONTAINING QUOTATIONS 


Be ready to give the reason for the use of every 
capital and punctuation mark in the following 
sentences: , 


1. ‘‘Will you go with me to the playground ?’’ asked 
Tom. 
2. ‘‘I will,’’ answered Fred, ‘‘when I have finished 
my work.”’ 
3. ‘‘It is too late,’’ said Mother, ‘‘for you to go out 
again to-night.’’ 
4. ‘‘May I take my sled out to-morrow?’’ asked 
Martin. 
5. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Mother, ‘‘you may do that.’’ 
6. Alex said, ‘‘When I am a man, I shall be a 
farmer.”’ 
7. ‘“‘When I am a man,”’ said Alex, ‘‘I shall be a 
farmer.’’ 
8. ‘‘Does it take very long,’’ inquired Alex, ‘‘to 
learn how to be a farmer?”’’ 
9. ‘‘I did not bring two baskets,’’ explained Philip, 
‘‘T could carry only one.’’ 
10. ‘‘Never mind, Philip,’’ replied Father, ‘‘one will 
do nicely.’ 
11. ‘‘Stop!’’ shouted the man in the field, ‘‘that 
bridge will not carry such a load.’’ 
12. When the man in the field shouted, ‘‘Stop!’’ 
Father yelled back, ‘‘Why?’’ 


Write two sentences of your own containing 
divided quotations. 
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51 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Fern Sone 


Dance to the beat of the Rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again 

And say, ‘‘Tho’ the Sun 

Hath my vesture spun, 
He hath labored, alas, in vain, 
But for the shade that the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain.”’ 

Then laugh and upturn 

All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the Rain! 

JOHN BANISTER TABB 


In what kind of place does a fern usually 
grow? When a fern becomes too dry, it will 
curl up its fronds—its leaves—so as to keep them 
from drying out so much that they will die. The 
fern seems to know just what to do in all kinds of 
weather. 

Does the little fern need the sun? Would its 
fronds be green if it grew in a perfectly dark 
place—a place where no sunlight ever came? Did 
you ever see any plants or vegetables that had 
started to grow in an extremely dark cellar? Of 
what color are the sprouts of such plants? Would 
the color change if they were taken out into the 
sunlight? Why? Read the words that the fern 
says. Explain the meaning of the last two lines 
of the quotation. 
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Who gives the rain? Does the cloud give the 
dew, or do you find the grass and other plants 
wet with dew when the sky is clear? 

Who furnishes the music for the dance men- 
tioned in the first line? Why does the little 
fern feel like dancing? Does the beat of the rain 
make the kind of music the fern loves?) Why does 
the poet tell her to spread out her ‘‘palms’’? 
Find another part of the poem that seems like a 
repetition of the thought expressed in the first two 
lines. 


52 
ARTIST WORDS?! 
A BIT OF DESCRIPTION 


Prepare to give a composition of at least three 
sentences that will make your audience feel as you 
felt when you were experiencing a certain sensa- 
tion. The following suggestions may help you. 

Perhaps it was summer, and the day you wish to 
describe was hot and sultry. If this is the impres- 
sion you wish your listeners to receive, your com- 
position must contain only such sentences as will 
help to convey this impression. It may be that 
you noticed certain plants drooping in the intense 
sunshine. Would it be a good plan to mention this 
observation in your composition? 

If the day you wish to describe was a crisp, cold, 
snowy, wintry day, every sentence you use must 
help to give this impression. Everything and 
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everybody out of doors must seem to feel the chill. 
If you are to give to your listeners the feeling this 
wintry day gave you, every one of your sentences 
should contain crisp, cold, snowy, wintry pictures. 


53 
SPEAKING DISTINCTLY ¢ 


Review the section under this heading begin- 
ning on pages 41, 60, 114, and 140. 


EXERCISE 84 
PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Read the following sentences slowly enough at 
first so that you are able to hear distinctly the last 
sound in each word. You must be especially 
careful in pronouncing words beginning with wh 
and th. In fact, you will need to give attention to 
the sound of th even when it occurs in the middle 
of a word, as in mother. Sometimes the word 
which is pronounced as if it were spelled w-i-t-c-h; 
thin is sometimes wrongly pronounced ‘‘tin’’; and 
then is wrongly pronounced ‘‘den.’’ If any of 
these sounds are difficult for you, give yourself a 
little extra practice with them when you are alone. 
Before you practice, be certain that you know how 
to make the difficult sound. Then the extra prac- 
tice will remove the difficulty. 


1. Which book did you let Theodore take? 
2. Mother let Theodore take the book he is reading. 
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3. Which is the ball that he threw? 
4. What were you saying to Thurston while he was 
whittling the whistle? 
5. Then she gave me a thin slice of bread. 
6. Did you get your drawing finished? 
7. I don’t know of which whistle you are thinking. 
8. Speak to the cook. 
9. Don’t rock the boat. 
10. A big black bug bit a big black bear. 
11. Won’t you please give me a start down the hill? 
12. Let me show you the tree from which Thurston 
eut a branch for his whistle. 


54 


INVENTION 
STORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS AND OTHER TIMES 


The pictures suggesting stories that will be easy 
for you to tell are usually pictures of American 
life—pictures that illustrate incidents somewhat 
similar to those you yourself have experienced. 
The reading that you have done in connection with 
your work in geography, however, may have made 
you feel so well acquainted with some child who 
lives in a foreign country that you will be able to 
invent an incident that might naturally have hap- 
pened in his life. For instance, you may have 
read the story of ‘‘Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert,’’ by Jane Andrews; you may be acquainted 
with Hamid and Rashid in ‘‘Our Little Arabian 
Cousin,’’ by Blanche McManus Mansfield; you 
may feel that you know Ahmed, the Mohammedan 
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boy, because you have read about him in ‘‘Home 
Life Around the World,’’ by George A. Mirik. If 
you have read these or other stories of life in the 
desert until you feel well acquainted with the char- 
acters in the stories, you may be able to invent a 
story that will seem as true as if you had lived 
among those distant people. 

Possibly you feel well acquainted with the 
Eskimo children of whom you have read. Have 
you read ‘‘The Eskimo Twins,’’ by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins? If you do not already know them, you 
should get the book from your library and become 
acquainted with Menie and Monnie, the twins. 
Perhaps it is because the life, manners, and cus- 
toms of this strange people are so different from 
ours that theirs seem so interesting. If you can 
make an Eskimo story seem true, you may be sure 
that your audience will enjoy it. 

It may be that your parents or grandparents 
were born in a foreign country. If so, probably 
they have told you many stories of their early 
life in their native land. You may be so familiar 
with life in that country that you can invent a 
good story, perhaps with a little suggestion from 
a suitable picture. 

The stories you have read in connection with 
your history furnish another source of material 
for invention stories. The lives of the children in 
Plymouth were very different from those of the 
Jamestown children. If you know a great deal 
about the manners and customs in either colony, 
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you should be able to invent a story that will seem 
as if it really might have happened. 


55 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Rosin Is HERE 


Rollicking robin is here again; 

What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 

Ha! ha! ha! Hear the jolly bird laugh, 
‘That isn’t the best of the story by half!’’ 


Lucy Larcom 


What does the word rollicking mean? Do you 
think it is a good word to use in describing a 
robin? 

Can you find any reason to think the robin 
doesn’t care for the April rain? Find all the 
things the poem says the April rain does for the 
robin. What is his ‘‘Easter vest’’?? Why do you 
think the robin likes cherries? 

Did you ever hear a robin when his song 
sounded to you as if he were laughing? Can you 
recognize the robin’s song even when you cannot 
see the bird? 


A Picture for Story-Telling Wes) 


56 


TELL A STORY FROM THIS PICTURE 
Read the directions beginning on page 46. 





~™ oo 
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57 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 
NOUNS 


You know the names of hundreds of things and 
are constantly using them in your conversation. 


EXERCISE 85 
NAMES 


1. Name three things that are in or on your desk. 

2. Name three things that you saw on your way to 
school. 

3. Name three things that you use at table. 

4. Name three men whom you admire. 

5. Name three boys or girls whom you know. 

6. Name three countries with which the United States 
trades. 


7. Name three of our exports and three of our im- 
ports. 


All the names you have given are nouns, for a 
noun is the name of anything, either a person or a 
thing. 

Think of the name of a thing that you cannot see. 
Prove that the name of this thing isa noun. You 
might answer this question and repeat the defini- 
tion of a noun to prove your statement, thus: 
‘“Yes, wind is a noun because wind is the name of 
something.”’ 

Perhaps you have never used the word thing in 
referring to anything except such things as you 
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ean see. Think of the following words until you 
understand that each of them is a noun because it 
is the name of something: 


sound fragrance 
heat strength 
tick kindness 
music pleasure 


Use each of these words in a sentence. This will 
help to make it plain that all of them are nouns. 


PRONOUNS 
You have noticed that you do not enjoy hearing 
the same word repeated again and again. If there 
were no words that we could use in place of the 
names of persons and things, it would frequently 
be necessary to repeat a name several times in 
the same sentence, as, for instance, 


Fred has had Fred’s dog with Fred ever since Fred 
came into the grove. 


Imagine that Fred is. making a statement in 
answer to the question, ‘‘How long has your dog 
been here with you?’’ Would Fred be likely to 
use his own name even once in answering this 
question? Or would he use the words J, and my, 
and me instead of his name? Put these words in 
the sentence Fred would make in answering the 
question. 

Words that are used in the place of nouns to 
avoid repetition are called pronouns. A pronoun 
is a word used in place of a noun. 
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EXERCISE 86 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS AS SUBJECTS 


The subject of a sentence names a person or 
thing or stands for the name of a person or 
thing about which something is said. Whenever 
you have pointed out the subject of a sentence, 
you have pointed out either a noun or a pronoun, © 
for every statement is made about one or more 
persons or things. In the following sentences 
there are many other nouns and pronouns besides 
the subjects of the sentences. For this exercise, 
however, you may give your entire attention to the 
noun or the pronoun that is used as the subject in 
each sentence. 

Point out the subject in each of the following 
sentences and tell whether it is a noun or a pro- 
noun. If the subject is a noun, change the sen- 
tence so that you use a pronoun in its place. 


1. Mildred drinks a glass of milk every day. 
2. She drank two glasses of milk yesterday. 
3. Martin drives our ponies. 
4. They eat oats. 
5. We have forgotten the answer. 
6. The eagles flew at the man on the cliff. 
7. They flew very near him. 
8. The man went away from their nest. 

9. The eagle has flown almost out of sight. 
10. The children eat too much candy. 
11. They forget to brush their teeth. 
12. We go to the beach in August. 
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13. Billy knows his lesson. 

14. He dislikes to fail. 

15. Bruce rides his pony. 

16. They see the bird. 

17. The children speak distinctly. 

18. We enjoy hearing them. 

19. The baby throws her playthings away. 

20. The boys wear their best clothes on Sunday. 
21. They wrote their names in her notebooks. 
22. The crows steal our corn. 


EXERCISE 87 
CHANGING PRONOUNS TO NOUNS 


Make a list of all the pronouns you are able to 
find in Exercise 86. Tell in each case the real 
name—the noun—for which the pronoun stands. 
If the sentence itself does not contain the name, 
you must supply it in place of the pronoun. For 
instance, the sentence numbered 12 does not con- 
tain the names of the persons referred to by the 
word we. It is easy for you to tell, however, that 
we means the person who is talking and others 
whom he includes with himself. In sentence 12 
use the names of the other people with you and 
use the pronoun J for yourself. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL OF NOUNS 


When a noun names just one person or thing, 
we call it a singular noun. 

When a noun names more than one person or 
thing, we call it a plural noun. 
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EXERCISE 88 
MAKING NOUNS PLURAL 


Notice that the words in the following list are 
names of persons or things. For this reason they 
are nouns. Notice also that each word in the first 
column is the name of just one person or thing. 
Here, then, is a list of singular nouns. Copy the 
list, and opposite each singular noun write the 
noun you would use if you were speaking of more 
than one. In other words, write the plurals of the 
Singular nouns. 


Singular Plural 


Singular Plural 


boy boys cow 
girl farmer 
dog aunt 
teacher Indian 


EXERCISE 89 


oe 99 


PLURALS FORMED BY ADDING “‘S 
Read again the list of plurals of the nouns in 


the preceding exercise. How can you tell a plural 
noun? Write the plurals of the following nouns: 


book toy can. rabbit 
pencil, day, chair, noun 
pen. month “post. basket 
top game crow hen 


How many of the plurals of these nouns end 
,with the letter s? 
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Look about you until you are able to think of the 
names of six other things; then think of the 
plurals of these names. Notice what the last 
letter is in each of the plurals you have formed. 
Perhaps your teacher will ask some of the class 
to write their lists upon the board. If so, notice 
the last letter in each plural on the board. How 
many of these plurals end with the letter s?_ What 
rule can you form for making the plural of most 
nouns? 


EXERCISE 90 


66 99 


PLURALS NOT FORMED WITH “‘S 


It is true that the plurals of nearly all nouns are 
formed by adding s to the singular. There are a 
few nouns, however, whose plurals do not end 
with s. Write the plurals of the following: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
tooth teeth man 

foot woman 

mouse ; Ox 

goose child 


Even though you feel sure that you know the 
plurals of all these nouns, look in your dictionary 
for one of them. Do this so that you will become 
familiar with the way your dictionary gives the 
plurals of nouns. After this you will understand 
‘that when you see the abbreviation n. printed 
after a word, the dictionary is telling you that the 
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word ig a noun. When you see after the x. 
another abbreviation, pé., followed by the plural 
form of the noun, you will understand how your 
dictionary gives you the plurals that are not 
formed by simply adding s to the singular forms. 
Hereafter you will know that if you are not sure 
of the spelling of any noun or its plural, you 
should consult your dictionary. You will find 
there all the help you need. 


RULES FOR SPELLING PLURAL FORMS 


Although it is true that very nearly all of our 
plural nouns end with s, it is necessary for you 
to give special attention to the spelling of some 
plural forms that end with this letter. In some 
nouns the singular form must be changed in spell- 
ing before the s is added to form the plural. For 
instance, the plural of the noun lady is ladies, not 
ladys. In others, the plurals are formed by add: 
ing es, instead of s alone, to the singular forms. 
You will find the following rules very helpful for 
spelling the plurals of such nouns: 


1. Nouns whose last sound will not unite easily 
with the sound of s form their plurals by adding 
the syllable es to the singular: as, box, box-es; 
church, church-es; class, class-es. 

2. Nouns ending with y preceded by a vowel 
(a, e, 1,0, uw) form their plurals by adding s to the 
singular: as, key, keys; boy, boys; play, plays. 
Nouns ending with y preceded by any other letter 
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form their plurals by changing the y to i and add- 
ing es: as, baby, babi-es; body, bodi-es; lady, 
ladi-es. 

3. If the plural of a noun ending with f retains 
the f-sound in the plural, it is spelled by adding s 
to the singular: as, chief, chief-s. If, however, 
the plural is pronounced with a v-sound, instead 
of an f-sound, the f must be changed to v and es 
added to form the plural: as, calf, calv-es; half, 
halv-es. 


EXERCISE 91 


PLURALS 


Write the plurals of the following words and be 
prepared to give your reason for the spelling of 
each: 


city witch life pony 
monkey play moss wife 
safe fly lily glass 
bush fife gsypsy baby 
toy ax shelf berry 
valley company blush leaf 
knife penny lady dress 
dish oulf turkey kitty 
ferry match chief tray 
daisy key guess eliff 
skiff bay body patch 


_ Whenever you do not feel perfectly sure of the 
spelling of a plural form, consult your diction- 


ary. 
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58 
THE SENTENCE‘ 


Review the section entitled ‘‘The Sentence”’ 
beginning on page 32 through Exercise 10. Re- 
view also ‘‘Capitals and Periods in a Story’’ 
beginning on page 39 through Exercise 12. 

If you find no difficult places in the following 
exercises, you understand the work you have been 
asked to review. 


EXERCISE 92 


RECOGNIZING SENTENCES 


Select from the following the groups of words 
that are not full sentences. Make them into sen- 
tences by adding suitable words. 


1. When the children were ill. : 
2. We were lost in the woods for several hours. 
3. One day as I was on my way from school. 
4. Just in front of us on the sidewalk. 
5. The Indians remembered the kind woman who had 
been their friend. 
6. Before he had gone far. 
7. Fred did not tell his mother that he had broken 
his bicycle. 
8. Whenever I go to Grandmother’s. 
9. If you think Billy hasn“t eaten enough, give him 
some bread and butter. 
10. When the woman opened the door. 
11. When we went to the country last year. 
12. We went swimming every day. 
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EXERCISE 93 
DIVIDING A STORY INTO SENTENCES 


Study the following story until you understand 
it and can show by letting your voice fall where 
each sentence ends. Copy the story and divide it 
into sentences, using capitals and punctuation 
marks where they are needed. 


Tue Fox AND THE STORK 


a fox invited a stork to dinner he placed a dish of 
soup before the stork, but the dish was not deep it was 
easy for the fox to eat the soup from such a dish he 
could lap it up with his tongue the stork could not do 
this she could get only a drop of it on the end of her 
long bill at the close of the meal the stork was almost 
as hungry as at the beginning. 

another day the stork invited the fox to dinner she 
set before him some chopped meat in a dish with a long 
narrow neck like a bottle the stork with her long bill 
could easily reach into the dish and eat a hearty meal 
the fox could get nothing except the little pieces that 
the stork dropped beside the dish the fox agreed that the 
joke was on himself. 

Ausop 


THE “AND HABIT” 


Have you ever heard of the ‘‘and habit’*? Any 
person has it who tells a story as the following 
little story, ‘‘Only a Cur,’’ is told. The ‘‘and 
habit’’ is the habit of joining two or more differ- 
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ent sentences with and’s. Whenever you find 
that it is possible for you to omit an and 
and so to form separate sentences, you would 
better do so. 


EXERCISE 94 
UNNECESSARY “SAND’S ”’ 


Improve the following paragraph as much as 
possible. Be sure that each sentence contains but 
one thought. Omit all the unnecessary and’s. 
Punctuate the paragraph properly, and use capi- 
tals where needed. 


OnLy A CuR 


The man that owned my mother was a milkman and 
he kept one horse and three cows and he had a shaky 
old cart that he used to put his milk cans in and I don’t 
think there can be a worse man in the world than that 
milkman and it makes me shudder now to think of him 
and his name was Jenkins and I am glad to think that 
he is getting punished now for his cruelty to poor dumb 
animals and to human beings and if you think it is 
wrong that I am glad, you must remember that I am 
only a dog. 


This selection from ‘‘ Beautiful Joe,’’ by Mar- 
shall Saunders, was of course properly punc- 
tuated in the original story. After you have 
written the paragraph as you think it should be, 
perhaps you can find the book in your library and 


compare your paragraph with the one in the 
book. 
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CAPITALS AND PERIODS IN A STORY 


EXERCISE 95 


RECOGNIZING SENTENCES 


The following paragraph describes the school- 
house where Abraham Lincoln first attended 
school. It is taken from a story called ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s School Days’? by James Baldwin. 
The periods and capitals purposely have been 
omitted. 


A PIONEER SCHOOLHOUSE 


If you could see that cabin, you would think it a very 
queer kind of schoolhouse there was no floor except the 
trodden earth one small window admitted light through 
strips of greased paper, which the early settlers often 
used in place of glass there were no desks, and rough 
benches, made of logs split in halves, were used as seats 
in one end of the room opposite the low doorway was a 
huge fireplace, where great logs crackled and blazed in 
the winter time. 


No unnecessary and’s have been inserted in this 
selection, but, as you have probably noticed, it is 
written as if the entire paragraph were one sen- 
tence. When you have studied it until you are 
able to read it easily, notice where you naturally 
pause and let your voice fall. This will help you to 
determine where each sentence begins and ends. 
Pausing and remembering that a sentence should 
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express but one thought will make it possible for 
you to divide the paragraph into sentences as it 
should be. 

Write the paragraph with the proper capitals 
and punctuation marks. The commas are used 
properly. 


59 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Forcet-Msr-Nor 


When to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidly it came) 

And standing at the Father’s feet 
And gazing in his face, 

It said in low and trembling tones, 
With sweet and gentle grace, 

‘‘Dear God, the name thou gavest me 
Alas! I have forgot.’’ 

Then kindly looked the Father down 
And said, ‘‘Forget-me-not.’’ 

AutHor UNKNOWN 


Do you enjoy the poet’s thought that God 
named the flowers? Do you know the little blue 
forget-me-not when you see‘it? You should know 
it in order to appreciate the third line of the poem. 
- Hach tiny blossom looks like a beautiful little blue 
eye looking up at you. 
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REPRODUCTION !° 
A STORY TO BE OUTLINED 


RaGeyivue ! 


Once there was a little cottontail rabbit who lived with 
his mother, Molly Cottontail, where the rank swamp 
grass bent over and concealed their snug nest. Every 
morning when Molly Cottontail went out after food, the 
last warning she gave Raggylug was, ‘‘Now, Raggylug, 
no matter what happens, lie low and say nothing.’’ And 
Raggylug always promised that he would, but he always 
wanted his head to be out from under the bedding that 
his mother tried to cover him up with. This was be- 
cause he wanted to see all that he could from his nest, 
for he was always wide awake when his mother started 
out to find their breakfast. 

One day, after his mother was gone, he was lying 
very still ali covered up except his head, just as his 
mother had left him. He was very wide awake, and his 
bright eyes were taking in all of his little green world 
that he could see without moving, for Raggylug had 
promised that he would not move or even wink. <A blue- 
jay and a red squirrel were scolding each other for steal- 
ing, and Raggylug could hear the bluejay say, ‘‘ Thief, 
thief,’’ over and over. They came so near that Raggylug 
could see them, but he never moved nor ever winked. 
He watched a yellow warbler catch a butterfly not even 
six inches from his nose—and yet he never moved nor 
even winked. 

1 Adapted from the story of this title in Wild Animals I 


Have Known by Ernest Thompson Seton by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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After a while he heard a strange rustling in the leaves 
in the near thicket. It was an odd, continuous sound, 
and though it went this way and that way and came 
ever nearer, there was no patter of feet with it. Raggy- 
lug had lived in the swamp ever since he was born— 
three weeks ago—and yet he had never heard anything 
like this. Of course his curiosity was greatly aroused. 
Raggylug remembered how his mother had cautioned 
him, and how he had promised, but he said to himself, 
‘““That was to be only in case of danger, and this strange 
sound without footfalls cannot be anything to fear.’’ 

The low sound like a continuous ‘‘Sh——’’ went past 
close at hand, and seemed to be going away. Raggylug 
felt that he must learn what it was. He slowly raised his 
roly-poly body on his short legs, lifted his round head 
above the grass that hung over and hid his nest, and 
peeped out. The sound ceased as soon as he moved. He 
saw nothing, so he took one step forward in order to get 
a clear view, and found himself face to face with a big 
black snake. 

‘“‘Mammy!’’ Raggylug sereamed in mortal terror as 
the monster darted at him. With all the strength of his 
tiny limbs Raggylug tried to run. In a flash the snake. 
had him by one ear and wound his coils about him, to 
gloat over the helpless little baby bunny he had secured 
for dinner. 

‘*M-a-m-m-y! M-a-m-m-y!’’ gasped poor little Raggy- 
lug as the cruel monster began slowly choking him to 
death. Very soon the little one’s cries would have 
ceased, but Mammy had heard the first ery, and came 
bounding through the woods straight as an arrow to 
save her baby. No longer a shy, helpless little Molly 
Cottontail, ready to fly from a shadow—the mother-love 
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was strong in her. The ery of her baby had filled her 
with the courage of a hero, and hop, she went over that 
horrible snake. Whack, she struck him with her sharp 
hind claws as she passed, and gave him such a stinging 
blow that he squirmed with pain and hissed with anger. 

‘“M-a-m-m-y!’’ came feebly from poor little Raggylug, 
and Mammy came leaping again and struck harder and 
fiercer until the loathsome reptile let go the little one’s 
ear and tried to bite Mammy herself as she leaped over. 
The snake’s body was still coiled around Raggylug, but 
Mammy had torn long bloody rips in the snake’s sealy 
armor. 

Things were looking bad for the snake; and bracing 
himself to fight Mammy, he lost hold of Raggylug, who 
scrambled to his feet. 

“‘Run, Raggylug!’’ said his mother, keeping the snake 
busy with her blows, and you may believe Raggylug 
ran! Just as soon as Raggylug was far enough away 
from the snake to be safe, his mother came to him and 
showed him where to go. Away she went into the woods, 
and Raggylug followed. He never once lost sight of the 
white spot on Mammy’s tail, until she led him to a place 
where the big snake could not find him, and there she 
made a new nest. After this, when she left Raggylug 
and told him to lie low and say nothing, he kept his 
promise. 

Ernest THOMPSON SETON 


THE OUTLINE !6 
Count the paragraphs in the story. If all para- 
graphs were of the same length, you might place 
the numbers I, II, III, IV, ete., for the paragraph 
headings or topics an equal distance apart. 
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Notice, however, how much longer some of the 
paragraphs are than others. The next to the last 
paragraph is very short. This paragraph con- 
tains few sub-topies, so it will require not nearly so 
much space in the outline as paragraphs that are 
longer. It is best to put the numbers down as 
you study each paragraph, leaving ample room 
_ between them for the sub-topics. 

Study the story—a paragraph at a time—until 
you are able to write after the number of each 
paragraph a topic or a sentence that expresses in a 
few words what the paragraph is about. The first 
part of any story must always make such explana- 
tions as are necessary to help the reader to get 
a clear idea of the situation. 


EXERCISE 96 
OUTLINING THE FIRST PARAGRAPH 


In the first paragraph of ‘‘Raggylug’’ the 
author, after introducing the reader to the chief 
characters in the story and giving him a glimpse 
of the home in which they lived, at once aims at 
the main point of the story by telling of Molly 
Cottontail’s daily warning to Raggylug and his 
daily promise to her. 

Express in a few words the thought given in 
this paragraph and write it in your outline as the 
topic of the first paragraph. Number this 
topie I. 

After you have decided upon the topic, practice 
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telling the part of the story that.is told in this first 
paragraph. Let us pretend that you find it 
difficult to think, even when you have before you 
the topic you have written, just how the story 
starts. In such a difficulty, the next step should be 
to read the paragraph once more. As you study 
it this time, try to think of a sub-topic—a topic 
that is a part of the main topic you have already 
written—that will suggest to you the beginning 
sentence. Write the sub-topic under and to the 
right of the main topic of the paragraph and num- 
ber the sub-topie 1. This will indicate to you that 
the sub-topic is a part of the first paragraph, and 
will show that it is not the topic of the second 
paragraph. 

If it should happen that you are unable to go on 
with the part of the story in the first paragraph 
after you have told about the safe nest of Raggy- 
lug and his mother, again study the paragraph in 
order to select another sub-topic that will remind 
you of the next point you should tell. Since you 
wish to tell this next point immediately after you 
have told about the rabbits’ safe nest, the re- 
minder belongs in your outline just after your 
first sub-topic. Put it exactly under the first one 
and number it 2. 

Keep on pretending that you are not able to 
think of the different little points in this para- 
graph until you have jotted down a reminder for 
each. If you think carefully, you can find seven 
sub-topics in this paragraph. 
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EXERCISE 97 
COMPLETING THE OUTLINE 


Repeat the suggestions given for outlining the 
first paragraph in making an outline for every 
other paragraph in the story. 


EXERCISE 98 
RETELLING THE STORY 


Practice telling the story from the outline until 
you know the story so well that you no longer need 
the outline. As you practice, glance at your out- 
line only long enough to see the point you should 
tell about next; then imagine that your hearers 
are before you and that you are talking to them. 


THE WORDS OF A REPRODUCTION 


In retelling such a story as ‘‘Raggylug,’’ you 
will frequently wish to use some of the words that 
the author has used. If it seems to you that the 
author has used the very best word that could be 
chosen for a certain idea, you too may use 
this word when you repeat the story. For in- 
stance, in telling the first paragraph of ‘‘Raggy- 
lug’’ can you think of some other word that would 
be just as expressive as rank to describe the 
grass that bent over and concealed the nest? If, 
after considering the meanings of the different 
words that might be used in the place of rank 
(luxuriant, overgrown, abundant), you decide that 
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rank is the best word to use in this place, feel free 
to use it. 

In retelling the first paragraph, shall you use 
the word concealed? Or do you think the word 
hid fits this place better? Find in the dictionary 
the meanings of hid and concealed. 

Did you ever see a rabbit’s nest? Do you know 
with what kind of ‘‘bedding’’ Raggylug’s Mammy 
covered him? 

Did you ever hear a snake crawling through the 
grass? Is continuous a good word to describe 
this sound? Does ‘‘Sh ’?? help you to imagine 
this sound? 

Decide whether or not the word roly-poly de- 
scribes a baby bunny’s body. 

Is the expression ‘‘came bounding’’ suitable? 
Did you ever see a rabbit run fast? Do the words 
‘*straight as an arrow”’ help you to picture Molly 
Cottontail running to save Raggylug? 





MAKING THE REPRODUCTION EFFECTIVE 

When you have outlined the story and have 
practiced telling it until you remember it well, tell 
it to your parents at home. Be sure that you 
yourself see or hear all that is in the story when 
you tell it. 

Can you see the nest concealed by the rank 
grass? Can you see Raggylug lying with all but 
his head covered up, watching whatever goes on 
about him? Can you see him as he becomes inter- 
ested in that continuous sound without any foot- 
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falls? Can you see him as he raises his roly-poly 
body and peeps out? Can you see him as he 
comes face to face with the big black snake? Can 
you hear the terror in his voice as he screams, 
‘‘Mammy!’’? Can you see Molly Cottontail com- 
ing straight as an arrow? Can you see the battle? 
Can you hear her cry, ‘‘Run, Raggylug!’’ the in- 
stant the baby is free? Can you see Mammy 
leading Raggylug through the woods until they 
get far away where the black snake cannot find 
them? Can you see the new nest? Can you 
imagine how well Raggylug obeys after this ad- 
venture? 

If you can see all these pictures and can tell 
your story so that your hearers can see them and 
ean feel the excitement of the action, you have 
learned how to tell your reproduction well, and 
you are ready to delight your audience. 
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A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


AMERICA 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let Freedom ring. 
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My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, . 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring. from all the trees 
Sweet F'reedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 

SamMvugeL F. Suir 


To what do Americans show respect by stand- 
ing whenever ‘‘America’”’ or ‘‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner’’ is being rendered? 

How many times can you count the word ‘‘Free- 
dom’’ in this hymn? How many times does the 
word ‘‘Liberty’’ occur? Whose song does the 
third stanza say thisis? Who does the last stanza. 
say is the Author of Liberty? 
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If you find difficulty in remembering the order 
of the stanzas, you can overcome this by noticing 
that the first two stanzas begin with the same word 
—my; that the third stanza starts with the 
word let; and that the last stanza is a prayer to 
‘four fathers’ God.”’ 
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TELL A STORY FROM THIS PICTURE 
Read the directions beginning on page 46. 





Courtesy of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION 5 


Review the rules for capitals and punctu- 
ation beginning on page 35 including the exer- 
cises through page 40. 


EXERCISE 99 
REVIEW 


1. Write your father’s name, using at least one initial. 

2. Write the abbreviations for Mister, General, rural 
free delivery, and before noon. Write abbreviations 
for the names of the months. Write abbreviations for 
the names of three states. 

3. Write a sentence telling on what day of the week 
a certain holiday comes this year. 

4. Write a sentence using the word yes. Write a 
sentence using the word no when it means the opposite 
of yes. 

5. Write four lines of poetry. 

6. Write a sentence containing a direct quotation. 

7. Write one sentence of a letter in which you address 
by his name the person to whom you are writing. See 
page 38. 

8. Write a sentence containing a list of our imports 
from India. 


PUNCTUATING QUOTATIONS 


Review the work on ‘‘Managing Quotations” 
beginning on page 165. 
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EXERCISE 100 
A STUDY OF QUOTATIONS 


Explain the use of the quotation marks and the 
other punctuation marks that are used to set off 
the quotations in the story, ‘‘Raggylug,’’ on 
page 189. 


EXERCISE 101 
A STUDY OF COMMAS AND CAPITALS 


Some of the sentences in this exercise contain 
lists of words that should be separated by com- 
mas. Some of them should have commas after the 
words yes and no. Some of them contain quota- 
tions that should be set off from the rest of the 
sentence. And some of them contain the names of 
persons to whom some remark is addressed. 
In each sentence put in the commas that are 
needed and give reasons for using them. 


1. The boat was loaded with bananas pineapples 
grapes and lemons. 

2. ‘“Yes you may take my new pencil’’ said Ben. 

3. ‘‘Philip’’ said Mother ‘‘won’t you help me?”’ 

4, Philip said ‘‘Mother won’t you help me?”’ 

5. ‘*No Philip you must do that alone’’ said Mother. 

6. Philip answered ‘‘No Mother I can’t do that 
alone. ”’ 

7. Radishes lettuce spinach cucumbers and corn grow 
in my garden. 

8. Grandpa gave me apples candy nuts and raisins. 
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Never put a comma in any sentence unless you 
are able to give your reason for using it. Itisa 
far worse error to put a comma where none 
is needed than it is to omit one that should be 
used. 

Give the reason for every capital and punctua- 
tion mark in the sentences above after you have 
added those that are missing. 


EXERCISE 102 
A STUDY OF PERIODS AND CAPITALS 


Give the reason for the use of each capital and 
period in ‘‘Raggylug.’’ 


PARAGRAPHING QUOTATIONS _ 


You must have noticed that, when conversations 
are written, the words of the different speakers 
are put into separate paragraphs. You would not 
enjoy reading conversations if they were not ar- 
ranged in paragraphs correctly. 


EXERCISE 103 
PARAGRAPHING QUOTATIONS 


Rewrite the following story, arranging in a 
paragraph by itself what each person says and 
punctuating each sentence properly. The quota- 
tion marks are used correctly. Supply capitals, 
commas, periods, and question marks wherever 
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you are able to give a reason for their being used. 
Of course you know that when stories are written 
as if animals could talk, their names are fre- 
quently begun with capitals. 


little red hen 


little red hen found a grain of wheat ‘‘will you help 
me plant this wheat mr rooster’’ she asked ‘‘no i will 
not help you’’ answered mr rooster ‘‘will you help me 
mrs goose’’ asked little red hen ‘‘no i will not help you’’ 
said mrs goose ‘‘i am going swimming in the pond’’ 
“‘will you please help me mr gobbler’’ pleaded little 
red hen ‘‘yes i will help you if you will give me some 
of the wheat we raise’? answered mr gobbler ‘‘thank 
you mr gobbler you shall have half of it’’ exclaimed 
little red hen and off they went to plant the wheat. 


Perhaps your teacher will ask some members 
of the class to copy their stories on the board so 
that you may compare yours with theirs and make 
any corrections that are needed. 


CONTRACTIONS 


You have already learned that whenever two 
or more words are combined and shortened by 
omitting one or more letters and are then pro- 
nounced as one word, this word is called a con- 
traction. An apostrophe must be used wherever 
one or more letters are omitted. The follow- 
ing contractions are forms that are commonly 
used: 
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aren’t for are not ics for it is 
can’t for cannot I’ve for I have 
couldn’t for could not mustn’t for must not 
doesn’t for does not shan’t for shall not 
don’t for do not she’ll for she will 
hadn’t for had not she’s for she is 
hasn’t for has not shouldn’t for should not 
haven’t for have not they’ll_ for they will 
he’ll for he will | they’re for they are 
he’s for he is ~~ we’d for we would 
I'd for I would we’re for we are 
I’m for I am we’ve for we have 
Tl for I will wouldn’t for would not 
isn’t for is not you’ve for you have 


EXERCISE 104 
USING CONTRACTIONS 


Write sentences in which you use five of the 
contractions given above. Be able to tell the 
words for which each contraction stands. 


. 54 
SPEAKING DISTINCTLY ® 


Read again the sections under this title begin- 
ning on pages 41, 60, 114, and 140. Notice the dif- 
ference in the final sounds in the following words: 


prince prints mince mints 
sense cents tracks tracts 
talse faults tense tents 


ax acts hiss hits 
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EXERCISE 105 
PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


When you have practiced pronouncing these 
words until you are able to speak them very dis- 
tinctly, read the following sentences so that you 
hear clearly the final sound in each word. 
Notice that each of the words in the second col- 
umn above ends with ts. Listen each time you 
pronounce one of these words for the sound of 
the ¢ before the s. Read the sentences slowly at 
first. 


1. He tracks the prince across the tracts by his foot- 
prints. 

2. It is false that he has many faults. 

3. The ax was used in the next two acts. 

4. Do not mince the mints. 

5. He hits the snake to make him hiss. 

6. The ropes of the tents are tense. 

7. Did you show good sense when you gave your 
last cents for that trifle? 


EXERCISE 106 
PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Be sure that you pronounce distinctly the first 
sounds as well as the last sounds in the following 
words: 


1. Which whistle did you whittle? 
2. Throw them the thick thimble. 
3. Flocks of gulls fly about the docks. 
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4. We are strengthening our lungs by breathing and 
singing. 

5. Frogs and pigs are in the bogs. 

6. With a twitch the wretch wrenched the crutch 
from the merchant. 
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EVENING AT THE Farm 


Over the hill the farm-boy goes. 

His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 

In the poplar tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing; 

The early dews are falling ;— 

Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 

Cheerily calling, 

*“Co’, boss! co’, boss! eo’! eo’! eo 
Farther, farther, over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still, 

**Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co 
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Into the yard the farmer goes, 

With grateful heart at the close of day: 

Harness and chain are hung away; 

In the wagon-shed stand yoke and plow, 

The straw’s in the stack, the hay in the mow, 
The cooling dews are falling; 
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The friendly sheep his welcome bleat, 

The pigs come grunting to his feet, 

And the whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 

His cattle calling,— 

**Co’, boss! co’, boss! eo’! co’! eo 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray,— 

““Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! eo’!”’ 
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Now to her task the milkmaid goes. 

The cattle come crowding through the gate, 

Lowing, pushing, little and great; 

About the trough by the farmyard pump 

The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling; 

The new milch heifer is quick and shy, 

But the old cow waits with tranquil eye, 

And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 

When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothing, calling, 
‘“So, boss! so, boss! so! so!’ 

The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 

And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 
Saying, ‘‘So! so, boss! so! so!’’ 


To supper at last the farmer goes. 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets’ ceaseless song 
Makes shrill the silence all night long; 
The heavy dews are falling. 
The housewife’s hand has turned the lock; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock; 
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The household sinks to deep repose, 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes 
Singing, calling,— 
‘Co,’ boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! eo’!”’ 
And oft the milkmaid in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 
Murmuring, ‘‘So, boss! so!’’ 
JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE 


What words in the beginning of the poem tell 
you the time of day? Explain the meaning of the 
third line. What are katydids? In what time of 
year do katydids sing? 

Where is the farmer boy when the poet hears 
him calling the cattle? In reading the lines con- 
taining his call try to show how far he is away 
by the way you repeat his words. 

Point out the things in the second stanza for 
which the farmer is grateful. Give the meanings 
of ‘‘yoke,’’ ‘‘stack,’’ and ‘‘mow.’’ What proof is 
there that the farmer is fond of animals? Which 
cattle does he call? Which cattle is the boy call- 
ing? As you read the lines, show by a change in 
voice the difference between the two calls. 

Explain what is meant by ‘‘frolicsome,’’ by 
‘‘vearlings,’’ by ‘‘heifer.’’ 
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REPRODUCTION *° 


~ Here is a story of the first Thanksgiving which 
you will enjoy retelling: 
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An Oxp-TimME THANKSGIVING 


‘Little Prudence stood by the window with her face 
pressed hard against it. She was not looking out; she 
could not do that, for the window frame, instead of being 
filled with clear panes of glass, had oiled paper stretched 
tightly across it. 

This very curious window transmitted a dull light into 
a very curious room. The floor was uncovered boards; 
the walls were built of logs with the bark still clinging 
to them in places, and overhead were great rafters from 
which hung suspended many things—swords and corse- 
lets, coats, bundles of dried herbs, pots, and pans. 

The furniture was very simple. In the center of the 
room was a wooden table, scoured to whiteness; stiff- 
backed chairs were ranged against the wall, and a 
dresser, where pewter cups and platters stood in shining 
rows, adorned the farther corner. In the wide chimney- 
place a royal fire was blazing, and before it stood Pru- 
dence’s mother, carefully stirring some mixture in an 
iron pot which hung upon a crane. Within the circle of 
firelight, Mehitable, Prudence’s sister, stepped rapidly to 
and fro, her spinning wheel humming accompaniment to 
the crackling of the fire. 

Prudence turned to watch her, pushing farther back 
a little white cap which pressed upon her short curls; 
for she was a little Puritan maiden living in the town 
of Plymouth, and it was not the present year of our 
Lord, but about three hundred years ago. 

There were only seven houses in this little town of 
Plymouth then, and they stood in one line leading to the 
water. There was but one building besides these houses 
—a square wooden structure with palisades, which 
served as a church on Sundays, a fort when enemies 
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were feared, and a storehouse all the time. Beyond 
these eight buildings nothing could be seen but woods— 
trackless, unknown forests—and away to the east, the 
ocean, where the waters were booming with a lonesome 
sound. : 

It was not quite a year before that Prudence’s father 
had stood, with the other brave colonists, on the deck of 
the Mayflower and had looked with eager eyes upon the 
shore of the new world. The first year in Massachusetts 
had on the whole been a happy one for Prudence. Dur- 
ing the cold winter which followed their landing, she 
had often longed for the home in Holland which they 
had left; and especially did she long for the Dutch home 
when she was hungry and the provisions which had been 
brought on the ship were scanty. She had, however, for- 
gotten all such longings in the bounty given by the sum- 
mer, and now it seemed to her there was no more beauti- 
ful place in all the world than this New England. 

It was Prudence’s father who opened the door and 
came in, carrying on his shoulder an ax with which he 
had been chopping down trees for the winter’s fuel. 
When they lived in Holland, he was always writing and 
studying in books of many languages, but here he did 
little else than work in the fields. It was only so that 
the early settlers obtained their daily bread. He leaned 
his ax in the corner, and came towards the fire rubbing 
his hands to get out the cold. 

‘‘T have news for you, dear heart, to-night,’’ he said 
to his wife. ‘‘I have just come from the granary, and 
there is a goodly store laid up of corn and rye, and 
game that has been shot in the forest. The children’s 
mouths will not hunger this winter.’’ 

‘‘Praised be the Lord!’’ replied his wife fervently. 
‘‘But what is your news?’’ 
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“The governor hath decided to hold a thanksgiving 
for the bountiful harvest, and on the appointed day a 
great feast is to be spread; and he hath sent a messenger 
to bid Massasoit to break bread with us.”’ 

‘‘Massasoit the Indian ?’’ 

‘“Ay, but a friendly Indian. He will come, and many 
of his braves with him. You will be kept busy, my heart, 
with the other housewives to bake sufficient food for the 
company.’’ 

“‘Oh, Mother, may I—may I go?’’ cried Prudence, her 
eyes dancing with excitement. 

‘“T want to go, too,’’ eried Joel. who was two years 
older than Prudence. 

‘‘Be quiet, children,’’ said the mother as she placed 
the porridge on the table. 

So Prudence and Joel drew up their benches to the 
table and said no more. Chairs and conversation did 
not belong to children in those days; they sat on little 
stools and kept silence. That did not keep them from 
thinking. A thanks— feast! What could it be? The 
only thanks they knew meant such long prayers in 
church that the little people grew very tired before the 
end—but a feast! That would be something new and 
interesting. 

The feast was to be held on the following Thursday; 
so, during all the days between, the house was full of the 
stir of brewing and baking. Prudence polished the 
apples, and Joel pounded the corn, in eager anticipation ; 
but when the day arrived, a cruel disappointment 
awaited them, for their father decreed that they should 
remain at home. 

‘You are over-young, my little Prudence, and Joel 
is over-bold, besides which, he must stay and care for 
you.’’ 
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‘‘And do neither of you leave the house while your 
father and I are away,’’ added the mother. ‘‘I shall not 
have a moment’s peace of mind, if I think you are 
wandering outside alone.’’ 

“*{T will bring you a Dutch cake,’’ whispered Mehitable 
as she was leaving. 

But when the elders were gone, the disappointment 
and loneliness were too much for the children. Prudence 
sat down in the corner and eried; while Joel got angry 
and strode up and down the room with his hands in his 
pockets. 

““Tt’s too bad!’’ he burst out suddenly. ‘‘The greedy, 
grown-up people, I believe they want all the food 
themselves! It’s a downright shame to keep us at 
home!’’ 

‘“Joel!’’ gasped Prudence, horrified, ‘‘father and 
mother !’’ 

‘“Well, I know,’’ admitted Joel, more mildly, ‘‘but at 
least they need not have shut us up in the house as if 
we were babies. Prudence, let’s go out in the yard and 
play, if we can’t do anything else.’’ 

‘“But Mother forbade us,’’ said Prudence. 

‘“‘T know. But then she only meant that we must not 
go into the woods for fear of wild beasts. There is no 
danger here by the doorstep, and Father won’t care; 
he’s not afraid.”’ 

“‘T_don’t—know,’’ faltered Prudence. 

“Well, I’m going anyway,’’ said Joel resolutely, tak- 
ing his hat from the peg. ‘‘ Ah, do come too, Prudence,”’ 
he added persuasively. 

So Prudence, though she knew in her heart it was a 

_naughty thing to do, took off her cap, and tying her little 
Puritan bonnet under her chin, followed Joel through 
the door. 
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Once outside, I am afraid the scruples were soon for- 
gotten. All the sunshine of the summer and the spark- 
ling air of the winter were fused together to make a 
wonderful November day. The children felt like colts 
just loosed, and ran and shouted together till, if there 
had not been a good deal of noise at the storehouse where 
the feast was spread, their shrill little voices must surely 
have been heard there. 

All at once Joel caught Prudence by the arm. 
‘‘Hush!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘look!’’ 

A beautiful gray squirrel ran across the grass in front 
of them. It stopped, poising its little head and intently 
listening. 

“‘T’m going to catch him,’’ whispered Joel excitedly. 
‘Mather said if I could catch one, he would make me a 
cage for it. Come along.”’ 

He tiptoed softly forward, but the squirrel heard and 
was up and away in an instant. Joel pursued, and 
Prudence ran after him. Such a chase as the little crea- 
ture gave them—up on the fence, under the stones, 
across the fields, and finally straight to the woods, with 
the children running and stumbling after, still keeping 
him in sight. Breath and patience gave out at last, but 
when they stopped, where were they? In the very heart 
of the forest, where the dead leaves rustled, and the 
sunlight slanted down upon them, and the squirrel safe 
in the top of a tree, chattered angrily. 

‘“Never saw—anything run—so fast,’’? panted Joel in 
disgust. ‘‘I give him up! We had better go back, 
Prudence. Why—but—I don’t think I know the way!’ 

Prudence’s lip quivered, and her eyes filled. 

“*That’s just like a girl!’’ said Joel harshly, ‘‘to go 
and cry the first thing.’’ 

“*I don’t care,’’ cried Prudence, indignation burning 
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away her tears; ‘‘you brought me into this, anyhow, 
Joel, and now you ought to get me out.”’ 

This was so obviously true that Joel had no retort at 
hand. Besides, he did not like to see Prudence unhappy. 
So, after a moment, he put his arm around her. 

‘‘Never mind, Prue,’’ he said, ‘‘I think, if we try to- 
gether, we can find the way home.”’ 

But though they walked until their feet were weary, 
they could find no familiar spot. 

When they came out. of the woods at last, it was only 
to find themselves on the sandy beach of the ocean. 
They sat down on two stones, and looked at each other 
in silence. Joel began to feel even his bravery giving 
way. All at once they heard a sound of soft feet, and 
a low sweet voice said: 

‘How do, English!’’ 

A little Indian boy stood before them. He wore a 
garment of skins, and a tiny bow a.id quiver hung upon 
his back. His feet were bare, and he walked so lightly 
that the children could scarcely hear his tread. Pru- 
dence, in fright, shrank close to her brother; but Joel 
had seen many Indians during this year in the New 
World, and the stranger’s eyes were so bright and soft 
that the white boy returned the Indian’s salutation. 
Then, plunging his hand into his pocket, Joel brought 
forth a handful of nut meats, and held them out for an 
offering. 

The little Indian smiled delightedly, and politely took 
a few—not all. Having munched the kernels gravely, 
the newcomer began to dance. 

It was a remarkable dance. It was first a stately 
measure, accompanied by many poisings on his toes and 
liftings of his head, from which the wind blew back his 
straight black hair; but gradually his motions grew 
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faster and more furious, his slow steps changed to run- 
ning, he turned, he twisted his lithe body into all pos- 
sible contorted shapes, he threw his arms high above his 
head, waving them wildly, he took great leaps into the 
air, and finally, when his dance had lasted about fifteen 
minutes, several amazing somersaults brought him 
breathless, but still smiling, to the children’s feet. 

His spectators had been shouting with delight during 
the whole performance, and now asked eager questions. 
‘What was his name? How did he learn to dance? 
Could he not speak more English? But to all their 
inquiries he only shook his head, and at last sat down 
beside them, motionless now as any little brown statue, 
and looked steadily out to sea. 

Prudence’s head drooped upon her brother’s shoulder. 
“‘T’m rather tired, Joel,’’ she said wistfully, ‘‘don’t you 
think we could get to Plymouth pretty soon?’’ 

“*‘T don’t know,’’ said Joel despondently. 

At the words the Indian boy sprang to his feet. He 
ran towards the woods, then stopped and beckoned them 
to follow. 

“He is going in the wrong direction, I am sure,’’ said 
Joel shaking his head. 

The boy stamped on the ground with impatience, and, 
running back, seized Prudence’s hand, and gently pulled 
her forward. 

‘“Plymout’!’? he said in his strange accent. 

The children looked at each other. 

‘‘We might as well try him,’’ said Joel. 

The boy clapped his hands together and ran on before 
them into the forest. It was a weary journey, over bogs 
and fallen trees, and seemed three times as long as when 
they had come. A wasp once stung Prudence on the 
cheek, making her cry out with pain; but quick as 
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thought the little Indian caught up a pellet of clay, and 
plastered it upon the wound, and, marvelous to relate, 
before long the sharp pain had quite gone away. 

The woods seemed gradually to grow a little more 
open, and pretty soon they heard the distant tinkle of 
the cowbell. At last they emerged suddenly into the 
clearing, and home lay before them. 

Their little guide stooped and picked up a gaudy- 
colored feather from the ground. He examined it 
closely, and then shouted aloud, and began to run toward 
the storehouse as fast as his sturdy legs could carry him. 

‘‘T want to see Mother,’’ said Prudence, half crying 
with fatigue; so they all ran together across the clearing. 

All this while the feast had been progressing. About 
noontime the great Massasoit, chief of the Indian tribe 
called the Wampanoags, had emerged from the forest 
with all the tallest braves in single file behind him. 
They wore their best beaver skins, and their heads were 
gay with nodding feathers. They were received at the 
storehouse by their English entertainers, who also wore 
the bravest attire that Puritan custom allowed. They 
gave the braves a hearty welcome. 

Within, the long table fairly groaned with abundance 
of good cheer; for the housewives had vied with one 
another to provide the fattest game and the daintiest 
dishes that Dutch or English housewifery had taught 
them. 

After asking a blessing, they all sat down, the stalwart 
colonists and their fair-haired women side by side with 
the taciturn Indians. The white men felt that the best 
way to thank God for the harvest was to share it with 
their dark-skinned brethren who had first taught them 
to plant and raise the maize which now furnished the 
table. 
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Governor Bradford sat at the head of the table. He 
hoped much from the feast: first, that it might cement 
the friendship between the colonists and their Indian 
neighbors, the Wampanoags; and second, that the news 
of it might induce the neighboring tribes, who were 
still partly hostile, to live in peace with the settlers. But 
though food and talk passed blithely round among the 
other guests, the governor saw with growing dismay 
that the great Massasoit sat frowning and depressed. 
The governor was not long in learning the cause. The 
interpreter, observing the governor’s uneasiness, whis- 
pered in his ear that in a recent war with the Narragan- 
setts, Massasoit’s only child, a boy, was missed and was 
thought to have been taken prisoner, and, of course, put 
to death after the cruel savage custom. 

Toward the end of the feast a drink was served to 
every guest. For the first time Massasoit showed anima- 
tion. He seized his cup, lifted it high in the air, and 
cried out in his native tongue as he sprang to his feet: 

‘“May plague and famine seize the Narragansetts!’’ 
At that very moment the door opened and a pretty 
group appeared upon the threshold. Two English chil- 
dren stood there, as fair and rosy as the May-time, and 
between them a dark, lithe little Indian with sparkling 
eyes. 

Prudence ran straight to her mother. 

Massasoit paused and trembled; then as his cup fell 
and shivered upon the ground, he crossed the room in 
one stride, and caught the Indian boy in his arms, look- 
ing at him as if he could never see enough. 

Governor Bradford knew in an instant that the lost 
child had been restored, even without the Indian war- 
riors’ shout of triumph, and Massasoit’s passionate ex- 
clamation: ‘‘Light of my eyes—staff of my footsteps !-- 
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thou art come back to me—warmth of my heart—sun- 
light of my wigwam!’’ 

The rejoicing was so great that no one thought of chid- 
ing Joel and Prudence for their disobedience. The gov- 
ernor himself gave Joel a large slice of pudding, and 
Prudence told all her adventures, throned upon her 
father’s knee, wearing around her neck a string of wam- 
pum which the grateful Massasoit had hung there. 

M. Exorsr TaLsot 


MAKING AN OUTLINE AND RETELLING THE STORY 16 


‘You can easily see that long stories like this are 
made up of a number of little incidents. Each of 
these incidents forms a division or scene in the 
story so distinct from other scenes that it may be 
given a title of its own. For instance, the first six 
paragraphs of this story might have the title ‘‘A 
Puritan Home in Plymouth.’’ In the following 
exercises you are asked to select a title for each 
scene and to outline the scene in the way you have 
already learned. 

The beginning of your outline will be arranged 
as follows: 


A Puritan Home 1n Piymouts 


1, 
III. 
Ly; 


VI. 
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Under each main topic place the sub-topics that 
are needed. Before you begin the outline, review 
the section entitled ‘‘The Outline’’ on page 191. 


EXERCISE 107 
OUTLINING THE FIRST SCENE 


Make an outline of the first scene. The scene 
consists of the first six paragraphs. Retell the 
story to this point with the aid of your outline. 


EXeErcIse 108 
THE OUTLINE CONTINUED 


Choose a title for the scene beginning with the 
entrance of Prudence’s father and ending with 
Mehitable’s promise to bring the children a Dutch 
cake. Outline the scene and retell the story of it. 


EXERCISE 109 
THE OUTLINE CONTINUED 


Select a title and continue the outline from 
‘But when the elders were gone’’ to the part 
where Prudence follows Joel through the door. 
Tell the story in this scene. 


EXeERcIsE 110 
THE OUTLINE CONTINUED 


Outline, with a suitable title, the scene from the 
paragraph beginning ‘‘Once outside, I am-afraid 
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the scruples were’’ to the passage ‘‘When they 
came out of the woods.’’ Retell this part of the 
story. 


EXERCISE 111 


THE OUTLINE CONTINUED 


Choose a title and continue the outline begin- 
ning with ‘‘When they came out of the woods’’ 
and ending before the paragraph ‘‘ All this while 
the feast had been progressing.’’ Tell the story 
of the scene. 


EXeERcIsE 112 
THE OUTLINE CONCLUDED 


If your teacher thinks the remainder of the 
story is too long a task for one exercise, you may 
let this exercise extend to the paragraph begin- 


ning, ‘‘Toward the end of the feast ...”? If you 
are able, however, you may finish outlining the 
story. 


When you can tell each scene well, you will be 
ready to tell the entire story. You may have your 
outline where you will be able to refer to it if you 
need it. Just an occasional glance at the outline, 
however, should be sufficient. Remember that 
good story-tellers know their stories so well that 
they are able to lock at their audience and talk 
directly to them. 
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67 
LETTER WRITING 


Review the section on ‘‘Letter Writing’ on 
pages 119 to 134. 


EXERCISE 113 
A CLASS LETTER 


Come to class prepared to suggest a letter you 
would enjoy writing and would like to send. You 
may suggest either a friendly letter or a business 
letter. Be ready to write correctly on the board 
the address you will need in case the class decides 
to use your suggestion. Be ready also to give 
your opinion in regard to suitable salutation and 
complimentary closing. 


Exercise 114 

A LETTER OF INVITATION 
Write a letter to the person having charge of 
the Children’s Library which you are allowed to 
use. Invite her to come to your school to tell you 
and your classmates anything that might help you 
in using the Library. The pupil writing the best 

letter should be allowed to deliver it. 


EXERCISE 115 


AN EXCUSE FOR ABSENCE 


Pretend that you have been away from school 
several days because of illness. Write a note for 
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your mother addressed to your teacher explaining 
the cause of your absence. If the note were real, 
of course your mother would sign it. 


68 
INVENTION: STORIES TO BE COMPLETED 


On page 46 you were given directions for 
inventing a story suggested by a picture. Some- 
times, however, it is not necessary to have a pic- 
ture actually before you in order to be able to 
make a good story from imagination. Study the 
following sentences until you see clearly the sit- 
uation suggested in each. Choose one of the sen- 
tences for your own beginning sentence and com- 
plete the story. : p 


1. Just as I noticed on our lawn a strange cat creep- 
ing slowly towards a robin, Rover noticed her too. 

2. We were in the car at the top of the great roller 
coaster. 

3. Mother cautioned Myrtle to hold the string of her 
balloon tightly. 

4. Bobby stood with the rope in his hand at the front 
of the boat as it neared the dock. 

5. There are real live fairies in Grandfather’s grove. 

6. Near Uncle Joe’s farm in the country there is an 
old tumble-down house which many of the people living 
near believe to be haunted. 

7. It was dark when I came from the Library last 
evening; not a street light was burning. 

8. One night we heard a little scratching sound at 
our porch door. 
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69 
TELL A STORY FROM THIS PICTURE 


Read the directions beginning on page 46. 
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70 
A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Wuewn GrRaAanppa Was A LittLte Boy 


““When Grandpa was a little boy, about your age,’’ said 
he 

To the curly-headed youngster who had climbed upon 
his knee, 

“So studious was he at school, he never failed to pass; 

And out of three he always stood the second in the | 
class.”’ 

‘‘But if no more were in it, you were next to foot, 

like me!’’ 

“‘Why, bless you, Grandpa never thought of that be- 
fore!’’ said he. 


““When Grandpa was a little boy, about your age,’’ said 
he, 

““He very seldom spent his pretty pennies foolishly ; 

No toy or candy store was there for miles and miles 
about, 

And with his books straight home he’d go the moment 
school was out.’’ 

‘“‘But if there had been one you might have spent 

them all, like me!’’ 

““Why, bless you, Grandpa never thought of that be- 

~ fore!’’ said he. 


““When Grandpa was a little boy, about your age,”’ said 
he, 

“‘He never stayed up later than an hour after tea; 

It wasn’t good for little boys at all, his mother said, 
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And so, while it was early, she would march him off to 
bed.’’ 
‘‘But if she hadn’t, maybe you’d have stayed up late, 
like me!’’ 
‘“‘Why, bless you, Grandpa never thought of that be- 
fore!’’ said he. 


‘‘When Grandpa was a little boy, about your age,’’ said 
he, 

‘‘In summer he went barefoot and was happy as could 
be; 

And all the neighbors round about agreed he was a lad 

Who was as good as good could be, except when he was 
Pad.” 

‘“‘But ’cepting going barefoot, you were very much 

like me.’’ 

‘“Why, bless you, Grandpa never thought of that be- 
“fore!’’ said he. 

Matcoitm Dovenas 


Name the things in the poem which Grandpa 
tells in praise of himself when he was a boy. How 
does the boy answer each point? What might 
lead you to think that Grandpa is really joking 
with his grandson? Give your reasons for decid- 
ing whether or not boys to-day are different from 
what boys were when Grandpa was young. 


71 
SHOWING POSSESSION 


Review the section on ‘‘Nouns and Pronouns’? 
beginning on page 176. 
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EXERCISE 116 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


1. Name three things that you have seen to-day. 

2. Name three things that you cannot see. Prove 
that these names are nouns. 

3. Use each of the nouns you have mentioned as the 
subject of a sentence. 

4. Make a list of the first ten pronouns you find in 
‘*An Old-Time Thanksgiving’’ beginning on page 208. 
In each case give the name for which the pronoun 
stands. 

5. Give the plurals of the following nouns: 

eraser, paper, mouse, child, lady, dress, play, baby, 
gulf, calf. 


POSSESSIVE OF NOUNS NOT ENDING WITH “8S” 
Study the following sentence: 


Fred’s pony is lame. 


Whenever you wish to make a noun not ending 
with s show that the person whose name you are 
using owns or possesses some thing, add an apos- 
trophe and s (’s) to the person’s name. You will 
need to use such sentences in speaking, not only 
of persons, but of animals as well. What might 
a dog own or possess? Might he possess a bone? 
Or a collar? Or some part of his own body—his 
ears, for instance? Or his kennel? In speaking of 
something your dog possesses, you would be likely 
to use the dog’s name; but if you were speaking of 
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a dog of which you did not know the name, you 
would make the noun dog show possession. In 
either case, however, if the noun does not end with 
8, you would add ’s to the noun you use in refer- 
ring to the dog, as follows: 


Rover’s collar seems too tight. 
The dog’s collar seems too tight. 


Since very nearly every one of our singular 
nouns ends with some letter other than s, this is 
the rule that is usually given for forming the pos- 
sessives of singular nouns. 


Exercise 117 
SENTENCES CONTAINING POSSESSIVES 


There are a few singular names, as James, 
Charles, and Agnes, that end with s. In the fol- 
lowing exercise do not use any of these. Choose 
other names that do not end with s, for the rule, 
add ’s to form the possessive, is not the rule for 
nouns that end with s. 

Use the suggestions that follow to help you 
think of ten sentences in each of which a singular 
noun shows possession. 


. Some shoes belonging to a girl. 

. Some shoes belonging to. Mary. 

. A nest built by a robin. 

. A bone in the possession of Rover. 
. A hat owned by your brother. 

. A hat owned by Ben. 


H CD DO 
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7. Some baby kittens belonging to Tabby. 

8. The bed where your kitten sleeps. 

9. The feed box in which the pony finds his dinner. 
10. An automobile owned by somebody you know. 


Hach sentence you have written should contain 
a noun that shows possession—a name, not end- 
ing with s, to which you have added ’s. 


EXERCcIsE 118 
SENTENCES CONTAINING POSSESSIVES 


Perhaps you have noticed that it is only to the 
names of persons or animals that we regularly 
add ’s in telling of something that belongs to 
them. You will see that this is true if you try 
to use the ’s to show possession with the nouns 
given on page 181. You might speak of ‘‘the 
corner of your tooth,’’ but did you ever speak 
of ‘‘your tooth’s corner’’? Find one more word 
among these nouns to which you would not be 
likely to add ’s to show possession. Which nouns 
in the list are names of things that might own 
something? Do any of these words end with s? 
Opposite each word write its plural. Do these 
plurals end with s? If not, the rule you have 
learned, add ’s to form the possessive of nouns 
that do not end with s, fits both the singular and 
the plural forms of these words. 

Use the possessive form of each of these words 
in an interesting sentence. 
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POSSESSIVE OF NOUNS ENDING WITH “8” 


Nearly all of our plural nouns do end with s. 
There are also a few singular nouns that end with 
s, as you learned in Exercise 117. All nouns that 
end with s, whether singular or plural, are made 
to show possession by adding an apostrophe after 
the s; for example: 


The boys’ hats are in the closet. 
Charles’ hat is on his head. 


EXERCISE 119 
POSSESSIVE SINGULAR AND POSSESSIVE PLURAL 


The part of the word before the apostrophe will 
always show you whether any word showing pos- 
session refers to one thing or to more than one. 
In the following sentences cover the apostrophe 
and the s, if an s follows the apostrophe, to prove 
whether or not the noun is singular or plural: 


_ 1. The boys’ lunch is in those baskets. 
2. A little mouse found the boy’s lunch. 
3. Where shall we put the ladies’ wraps? 
4. The lady’s rubbers are not in the hall. 
5. The child’s excuse is a poor one. 
6. Have the children’s shoes been delivered ? 
7. The men’s wages seem very small. 
8. The man’s coat is warm. 
9. The baby’s mitten must be lost. 

10. The horses’ bridles are new. 

11. That man’s house was robbed. 

12. The foxes’ tails are bushy. 
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EXERCISE 120 
PLURALS AND POSSESSIVE PLURALS 


Write the plural of each of the following nouns. 
Write the possessive of each of the plurals you 
have written. 


man child boy 

baby woman chief 
goose sister princess 
girl lady mosquito 


EXERCISE 121 
SINGULARS AND POSSESSIVE SINGULARS 


Write the singulars of the following nouns. 
Write the possessive of each of the singular nouns 
you have written. 


Indians children boys 
mice turkeys foxes 
calves fairies flies 
oxen _ women princes 


Whenever there is any doubt whatever in your 
mind in regard to a word, consult your diction- 


ary. 


HOW PRONOUNS SHOW POSSESSION 


Point out the word in the following sentence 
.that shows possession: 


Daddy gave me my skates. 
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The word my shows who owns the skates just 
as well as if your own name were used. The other 
pronouns that are used most commonly to show 
possession are her, his, its, and the plural forms 
our, your, and their. Notice that not one of these 
possessive pronouns needs an apostrophe. 


EXERCISE 122 
SENTENCES CONTAINING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


Write a sentence in which you mention some 
thing that you yourself own. Use a pronoun that 
shows this ownership. Imagine that the same 
thing is owned by your entire family and change 
the pronoun accordingly. In each sentence under- 
line the word that shows who owns the thing. 
Tell, with reasons, which of the underlined words 
is singular and which is plural. Is either of these 
possessive pronouns spelled with an apostro- 
phe? 

Make your next sentence about a thing that is 
owned by some girl whom you know. Use a pro- 
noun instead of the girl’s name. Underline the 
possessive pronoun you have used. Does this 
pronoun refer to one person or to more than one? 
Is this possessive pronoun singular or plural? 
Is it spelled with an apostrophe? 

Pretend that the thing you mentioned as be- 
longing to the girl is owned by the entire family 
to which this girl belongs. Change your sentence 
so that it has this meaning. Underline the pro- 
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noun that shows who owns the thing. Is this pro- 
noun singular or plural? How do you know? 

Make a similar sentence about a thing that is 
owned by a boy whom you know. Underline the 
pronoun that shows who owns the thing. Is this 
pronoun singular or plural? How can you tell? 
Is it a possessive pronoun? Be ready to give 
your reason for each answer. Change your sen- 
tence to mean that the object is owned by the boy’s 
entire family. 

Make a sentence about a bird with a broken leg. 
Use a possessive pronoun before the word ‘‘leg’’ 
in your sentence. Is this pronoun singular or 
plural? Should you use an apostrophe in spelling 
this possessive form? 

Have you used an apostrophe in spelling any 
one of the possessive pronoun forms you have 
used? 


EXERCISE 123 
CHOOSING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


Choose an appropriate possessive pronoun 
form for each blank in the following sentences. 
Use any of these forms: her, his, its, our, their, 
your, or my. 


Cietote pony ran away. 

2. 1 ean tind i262 pencil. 

3. Where do you keep ..... books ? 

4. We are improving in ..... writing. 


Oise books are due at the library to-morrow. 
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6. I don’t think that plant will grow. ..... . leaves 
are withered. 
7. I am afraid I have lost ..... eraser. 
Ser, ae PONY stiegecedete sheep, and ..... calves are all 
in the same pasture. 
Og i eae tennis court is finished. 
LGo ere pen is too coarse for that drawing. 


SS ND ae 


The word it’s is never a possessive; it’s is the 
contraction for it 1s. You must be careful to re- 
member this. If the meaning ‘‘it is’’ fits the place 
where you have used it’s, you may know that you 
have used the correct word. If, however, you 
wish to use the possessive pronoun, spell it with- 
out an apostrophe. 


EXERCISE 124 
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“17's”? AND “ITS 


Use either it’s or its correctly in each blank in 
the following sentences. Remember that it’s 
means ‘‘it is,’? and that the possessive pronoun 
is its. In each case give your reason for the form 
you use. 


1. I know where ..... nest is. 

ae in our elm tree. . 

Sateen: out on the end of a branch.’ 

4. An oriole builds ..... nest out of the reach of 
cats. 

5. Skee beautifal bird. 
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CHS plumage is orange and black. 
7. That little chicken seems lame; ..... foot is hurt. 
ook RESET the one coming out of the coop now. 
oDon’t you thane s: ace: lame? 
10. It hops instead of stepping on ..... foot. 
hi. Bem Tomi sr. cap 5 est; DUT» he cru empty. 
12. Billy must eat his dinner while ..... hot. 
2 Rae fleece was white as snow. 
a: Rape eee a bird, and ,.... wing is broken. 
Ly: 1 know... ... the right answer. 
16. The bird ison..... meso ha, eggs are nice and 
warm. 
12 


A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Tue YELLOW VIOLET 


When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the bluebird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 

Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 


Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 


Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mold, 
And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold. 
WiiiAm Cutten Bryant 
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Be careful to pronounce each syllable of the 
word vi-o-let. 

To what time of year does the first line of this 
poem refer? What is happening to make the 
buds swell? How early in the spring does the 
bluebird come from the south? Do you know his 
song? What is there about a violet that makes 
people—particularly poets—speak of it as mod- 
est? Where has the violet been all winter? 

What is the meaning of the word resume in the 
second stanza? What color is russet? Why does 
the poet speak of the forests as being ‘‘bare’’? 
‘‘Virgin air’? means pure air. Do you know the 
perfume of the violet? 

Find a definition of the word mold that fits the 
use in the third stanza. What does William Cul- 
len Bryant mean by ‘‘of all her train’’? To whom 
does the word her refer? Show that the last two 
lines of the third stanza help to prove the truth 
of the statement in the first two lines of this 
stanza. 


73 
MAKING EXPLANATIONS 


Besides relating the most interesting experi- 
ences that happen to you or telling imaginary 
stories, you will need to tell in your composi- 
tion class interesting facts that you have learned 
from your reading, from your study of geography 
or history, or from some work that you have done 
or have watched others do. Review the sugges- 
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tions for composition material given on page 140. 
You may now be able to use some of the subjects 
suggested there with which you were not familiar 
when you studied them before. Every day you 
must be learning things that are worth telling. 
The following may suggest other subjects upon 
which you are able to talk: 

Think of something that you enjoy doing. It 
may be some kind of work, or it may be something 
you do for pleasure. Perhaps it is a game that 
you enjoy and play very well. If so, you certainly 
know how it is played and should be able to enter- 
tain your classmates with an interesting composi- 
tion. 

You may have a fine garden. If this garden is 
the result of your own labor, you should be able to 
tell exactly how you did certain parts of the work. 
Perhaps you have some well trained tomato 
plants laden with fruit. If so, there are many 
persons who would enjoy hearing how you raised 
them. 

If you have ever had the pleasure of camping 
out, you must know how to perform some of the 
tasks about a camp. Can you help pitch a tent? 
Are you able to cook over a camp fire? Can you 
roast potatoes without having them burned? Can 
you broil fish? 

You should be able to explain interesting facts 
you have learned in studying geography. Can 
you tell what causes daylight and darkness? Can 
you find the North Star at night? If you under- 
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stand such topics as these, you surely can explain 
them well. 

A pupil who is studying history always has 
suitable subjects to discuss. Besides the interest- 
ing incidents and anecdotes you learn in your 
study of history, you should be able to make clear 
explanations showing that you understand why 
certain events occurred. For instance, you should 
be able to make clear how it happened that 
the Pilgrims made their settlement in a cold 
climate instead of going where the climate was 
warmer, or what made Roger Williams flee into 
the wilderness from the Massachusetts Colony. 


74 
CHOOSING THE RIGHT WORD #8 


DOUBLE NEGATIVES 


Probably you know that two denying words, 
such as not, no, none, nothing, nobody, never, and 
neither, should never be used in the same asser- 
tion. To this list you may add the words hardly 
and scarcely. These words are so nearly like 
denying words that they also should not be used 
in the same statement with other words that deny. 
Imagine yourself saying, ‘‘I have hardly any 
eandy left.’? The sentence is complete without 
adding not, yet we frequently hear such statements 
as, “‘I haven’t hardly any candy left.’’ Expand- 
ing the contraction into have not will help you to 
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see that the not is unnecessary in this sentence. A 
word that is not needed is always a word too 
many. 


EXERCcIsE 125 
NEGATIVES 


Change the following sentences so that they 
deny that the statement is true. Try to make two 
correct denying statements for each of the sen- 
tences. For example, take the sentence, ‘‘Fred 
has a pencil.’? If we change this sentence to a 
negative statement, it might be either Fred hasn’t 
a pencil or Fred has no pencil. 


1. Billy has something to say about that. 
2. I have seen a deer. 

3. Helen knows something about it. 

4. Martin has a pencil. 

5. I saw something under Bert’s desk. 


Answer each of the following questions with 
correct negative statements: 


6. Have you a pencil? 
7. Did Father take his umbrella? 
8. Have you seen an airplane this morning? 
9. Has Mother seen anything of the boys this after- 
noon? 
10. Did you put anything into your pocket? 
11. Did you see deer in the park? 
12. Have you seen anybody come into the yard? 
13. Have you written a letter this morning? 
14. Have you drunk any milk to-day? 
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THE “AIN’T” HABIT 


Occasionally you will hear somebody use the 
word ain’t. This is an expression that does not 
belong in our language at all. Even though you 
yourself are not in the habit of using the word, 
if you are forced to hear this incorrect expression 
frequently, you may sometimes eatch yourself 
using it. 

People who have the ain’t habit use this word in 
such sentences as the following: 


te Mothers... going. 

2. The childrens. 2.00% going 
Orn WeL nate going 

A aN OU. oul going 

al WEA sone going 

G. PEl eu 2 Ae going 


Use the correct forms in the sentences given 
above. 

If you have the ‘‘ain’t’’ habit, make up a jingle 
with the correct form to fit the particular incorrect 
sentence you find yourself saying. Repeat it until 
the correct form keeps running through your 
mind. The following jingle may help you to think 
of one for your particular error: 


I am not going, I am not going, 
I am not going to-day. 

I am not going, I am not going, 
I am not ready to play. 


Use different subjects in repeating this jingle 
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so that you may have practice in using all the 
correct forms for which ain’t is frequently sub- 
stituted. If it is not easy for you to think of 
a jingle, you can at least repeat the correct sen- 
tence a number of times. 


“HAVE” AND “GOT” 

Keeping in mind the meanings of the words 
have and got will help you not to use got unless 
you are telling about procuring something. Let 
us suppose that you have been gathering wood for 
a camp fire. It would be correct to say, ‘‘I got 
that pile of wood,’’ for you would mean, ‘‘I pro- 
cured that pile of wood’’; or to say, ‘‘I have got 
enough wood for our camp fire.’’ In each of these 
sentences you are speaking of going after and 
obtaining something. If, however, you should 
allow yourself to say, ‘‘I have got a pencil,’’ when 
you merely wish to state that you have a pencil in 
your possession, your sentence would be incor- 
rect. The point you must remember is this: do 
not use the word got unless you wish your sen- 
tence to tell about going after and procuring some- 
thing. 

You must be especially careful not to use an 
unnecessary got in sentences containing nega- 
tives. Let us imagine that you are without a 
pencil and that you wish to tell this to your 
teacher. You should say either, ‘‘I have no pen- 
eil,’’ or ‘I haven’t any pencil.’’ Never use the 
expression ‘‘I haven’t got any pencil.”’ It is 
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always best to omit the word got whenever it is 
possible. 


EXERCISE 126 
“HAVE” AND “GOT” 


Make a sentence which tells of something in 
your possession—a sentence in which you are 
simply telling that you own the object. Make 
another in which you tell of something that you 
do not own. 

Make a sentence which tells that you went after 
and procured some object. Make a similar sen- 
tence in which you use a negative to deny that you 
went after and procured something. 

Suppose that you have been berrying and have 
brought home a basket full of berries. Could you 
use the word got correctly in telling somebody 
- about them? 

Pretend that Mother in serving the berries at 
your table passes you a second dish by mistake. 
Should you say, ‘‘I have a dish of berries, 
Mother,’’ or should you say, ‘‘I have got a dish of 
berries, Mother’’? Explain why one expression 
is correct and why the other is not what you 
mean. 

Suppose in serving the berries Mother fails to 
pass a dish to you. Would it be correct for you 
to say, ‘‘ Mother, I haven’t any berries,’’ or should 
you say, ‘*Mother, I haven’t got any berries’’? 
Explain why. 
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EXeErcIsE 127 
EXPLAINING ERRORS 


Think of a clear explanation to prove that the 
second of the following sentences is incorrect: 


Mildred. May I take your eraser, Bert? 
Bert. I ain’t got no eraser, Mildred. 


_ Perhaps the following guide will help you: 


1. How many negatives has Bert used? How many 
should a statement contain? 

2. Should he have used the word got in his sentence? 

3. What should Bert have said? 

4, Why shouldn’t a person use the word ain’t? 


75 
USING THE LIBRARY 


Study again the section ‘‘Using the Library’’ 
beginning on page 104 through Exercise 53. 


EXERCISE 128 
RETURNING BOOKS TO THEIR PLACES 


Explain the system of grouping books used in 
your library. Let us imagine that you have read 
an article about Daniel Boone in each of three 
histories. Tell how you would return the books 
to their proper places on the shelves. How 
could you be certain that you had placed them 
correctly? 
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EXERCISE 129 
USING THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


What guidance do books of reference that are 
printed in more than one volume give in order to 
assist persons in finding quickly the subjects which 
they are seeking? What volume should you take 
from the shelf in order to find information in 
regard to the Puritans? In regard to Columbus? 
In regard to Robert Louis Stevenson? 


USING THE CARD CATALOGUE 


You have learned how convenient is an index 
such as you find at the back of this book or of your 
history or of your geography. The card catalogue 
is an index of the books in the library. The card 
catalogue tells you: 


1. What books by a certain author there are in the 
library and where, unless in use, they may be found on 
the shelves. 

2. Whether there is in the library a book by a certain 
title, and if so where is its place on the shelves. 

3. What the lbrary contains on a certain subject and 
in what books that material may be found. 


Perhaps you remember the name of the author 
of the book you wish to read but cannot recall the 
title of the book. In this é¢ase, look for the au- 
thor’s name. Authors’ names are printed as you 
find names in any directory—arranged alpha- 
betically by the surnames (the last names). 
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Or you may remember the title of the book but 
not the name of the author. If so, look in the 
eard catalogue for the title instead of the author’s 
name. The name of the author will be found after 
the title. | 

Doubtless you have made use of the index 
letters on the backs of encyclopedias and other 
reference books in finding quickly some subject 
about which you were seeking information. The 
index letters on the fronts of the drawers in the 
eard catalogue have the same purpose. For in- 
stance, if on the first drawer you find the letters 
A-Bar, these letters tell you that whenever the 
word for which you are looking comes alpha- 
betically in the A’s, or in the B’s as far as the 
syllable Bar, you will find the information you 
seek in the first drawer. 

Perhaps the following are the index letters 
on the fronts of the drawers in your ecard ecata- 
logue: 


1 5 9 13 
A-Bar vH-1 Ne-O Suen 
2s 6 10 14 
Bay-C J-K-L P-Q U-V 
3 ¥ Ht 15 
D-E M-Moz R-Rou W-X 
4 8 12 16 


F-G Mu-Naz Ru-So WieZ 
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EXERCISE 130 


USING THE CARD CATALOGUE 


If the lettering is like that just given, in which 
drawers should you find the shelf numbers of the 
following books? 


1. Rab and His Friends. 

. Pictures That Every Child Should Know. 
. Robinson Crusoe. 

. Two Little Confederates. 

. Indian Child Life. 

. Abraham Lincoln. 


SD OF © bd 


Exercise 131 


FINDING BOOKS BY NAMES OF AUTHORS 


In which drawer should you find the shelf num- 
bers of books written by the following authors? 


. Rudyard Kipling. 

. Louisa May Alcott. 

. John Burroughs. 

. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
. Charles Kingsley. 


OR op DS 


EXERCISE 132 
FINDING BOOKS OF INFORMATION 


a which drawer of the card catalogue should 
you look if you wished to find an article on one of 
the following subjects? 
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. electricity. 

. cotton. 

. basket ball. 

. rubber. 

. poultry raising. 


or ON Fe 


GUIDE CARDS 


Explain how the guide words in the dictionary 
help you to find quickly some word for which you 
are looking. If you need help, read again direc- 
tions for using them in the section ‘‘ Finding the 
Word”’ on page 152. 

Guide cards will, in much the same way, help 
you to find quickly the exact place of the card 
which you are seeking. You will notice that they 
project above the other cards. 

Let us imagine that the guide cards in the 
drawer that is numbered 1 contain words begin- 
ning with A and B. The card nearest the front of 
the drawer is a guide card. It contains the name 
Abbott. After a number of other cards comes the 
- guide card containing the name Adams. After 
other cards comes Agriculture, then Alaska, Allen, 
America, and Barrie. If you should wish to find 
the call number of one of Louisa M. Alcott’s books, 
would it be necessary for you to look at every card 
beginning with the guide card ‘‘ Abbott’”’ through 
the list until you find the card you are seeking? 
What should you do instead? Where should you 
look to find Baltic? Amazon? Adirondacks? 
Hans Christian Andersen? Babylon? 
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If you have no difficulty in answering correctly 
the preceding questions, you should be able to find 
any information you need from the card catalogue. 
The next time you visit the library look in the card 
catalogue for the name of one author whose name ~ 
youremember. Find whether or not there is more 
than one book in the library by this author. Look 
also for the name of a book with which you are 
familar. Find in the card catalogue the name of 
the author of this book. 


76 
REVIEW OF THE VERB FORMS 


Review the verb forms listed on page 91. You 
probably know that our language contains a great 
many other verb forms. You must be especially 
careful, however, in using the forms in this list. 
Be sure that you never use the past form with one 
of the helping words has, have, or had, and be 
equally careful not to use the form in the last 
column without one of these words. 


EXERCISE 133 
PRESENT VERB FORMS 


Use in a sentence each of the present forms in 
the list on page 91. Use any singular noun you 
‘choose as the subject of the forms ending with s 
and any plural noun as the subject of the forms 
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that do not end with s. Explain whether each of 
the sentences you make expresses simply present 
time or whether it tells of something that is a 
habit. 


EXERCISE 134 
PAST VERB FORMS 


Use in a sentence each of the forms expressing 
past time in the list on page 91. Use some such 
expression as ‘‘last night’’ or ‘‘yesterday’’ in 
order to be sure that the verb refers to past time. 
You may use in these sentences either singular or 
plural subjects as you choose. 


EXERCISE 135 
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‘VERB FORMS WITH “HAS, HAVE,” OR “HAD” 


Use in a sentence each form in the last column 
of the list on page 91. Remember to use has, 
have, or had in each of these sentences. The 
subjects of the sentences may be either Bert 
or plural nouns. 


SENTENCES BEGINNING WITH “THERE” OR 
“HERE” 


Even though you know perfectly well that the 
verb forms ending with s should be used with 
singular subjects to express present time or to 
tell of something that is a habit, you must be care- 
ful in choosing verb forms for sentences that 
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begin with the word there. The reason for this is 
that the subject of a sentence beginning with there 
is placed after the verb, instead of coming before 
it, as, There go the boys. When the subject is 
near the beginning of a sentence, it is easier to 
think whether it refers to one person or thing or 
to more than one than it is when the subject is 
placed towards the end of the sentence. For this 
reason you will find it necessary to be especially 
careful in sentences that begin with there in order 
to be sure that you are using the s form of the verb 
to express present time with a singular subject. 

You will need to be careful for the same reason 
if you begin a sentence with the word here, as in 
the sentence, Here come the children, or in the 
sentence, Here comes the child. 


EXERCISE 136 
VERB FORMS AFTER “THERE”’ OR “‘HERE”’ 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
is or are, was or were, has or have, hasn’t or 
haven’t, don’t or doesn’t, come or comes, or any 
other suitable verb form that you wish. Notice in 
each sentence whether the subject is singular or 
plural and choose the correct verb form to fit the 
subject. 


dey Dhere: ike a Chinese girl in our class. 
2. Here .... the circus parade. 
3. There |... wild animals in the woods. 
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a. "Phere 2 2 seem to be a leader with that band. 
me Phere... : a single automobile come in sight yet. 
6. Theres rss 2h some strange-looking birds in our 
tree yesterday. 
1 Phere... 3. been a strange-looking bird in our 
grove for several days. 
S- iere ).: the autos now. 
Oe trere: i1.:. the ponies, too. 
ios "There (0 been a single pupil tardy this month. 
DR yebnere. SUS seem to be a berry on these bushes. 
12. Phere 2.5.3 been any berries here this summer. 
13.°Here 3... three pennies. 
le 
DRAMATIZATION ! 


PREPARING A PLAY 


Now that you know the story of ‘‘ An Old-Time 
Thanksgiving’’ so well, you will be able to act it 
with very little further study. But because a 
story that is written in the form of a play is very 
much easier for acting than one that is told in full, 
it will be necessary to dramatize the story, that is, 
rewrite it in play form. 

Most of the conversation or dialogue needed is 
already given in the story. In certain places, how- 
ever, things that are merely told about in the story 
must be put in dialogue form and spoken by the 
actors. You should feel free to make such changes 

when dramatizing a story. Explanations giving 
the time and place of the scene, and the directions 
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for acting, are usually placed before the dialogue 
of the scene begins, but occasionally an important 
short direction is put in the scene itself. 

Study carefully the following scenes in the 
dramatization of ‘‘An Old-Time Thanksgiving’’ 
and complete the play. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


Time.—November, 1621 
Place.—Plymouth Colony 


CHARACTERS 


PRUDENCE’S FATHER 
PrupENCcE’s MorHer 
PRUDENCE 

MEHITABLE 

JOEL 

Inpran Boy 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
Massasorr and his braves 
InprAN INTERPRETER 

The colonists giving the feast 


ScENE I 


Time.—An evening in November 
Place.—The Kitchen of PrupmNncr’s home 


PRUDENCE’S MotTuerr is cooking supper over 
an open fire. MEHITABLE is spinning in the circle 
of firelight. PRrupENC#, standing near a window, 
turns to watch her sister. 

PRUDENCE’S FATHER enters carrying an ax on 
his shoulder. He leans the ax in a corner and | 
comes towards the fire, rubbing his cold hands. 
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Fatuer [to PRUDENCE’s MoTHER]. I have news for 
you, dear heart, to-night. I have just come from 
the granary, and there is a goodly store laid up 
of corn and rye, and game that has been shot in 
the forest. The children’s mouths will not 
hunger this winter. 

Morner. Praised be the Lord! But what is your 
news? 

Fatuer. The governor hath decided to hold a thanks- 
giving for the bountiful harvest, and on the ap- 
pointed day a great feast is to be spread; and he 
hath sent a messenger to bid Massasoit to break 
bread with us. 

MotHer. Massasoit the Indian? 

Farner. Ay; but a friendly Indian. He will come 
and many of his braves with him. You will be 
kept busy, my heart, with the other housewives 
to bake sufficient food for the company. 

PRUDENCE [excitedly]. Oh, Mother, may I—may I 
go? 

JOEL. I want to go, too. 

Moruer. Be quiet, children. 


The children obey. They draw up their stools 
to the supper table and do not talk any more, but 
they keep on thinking about the feast. 


Scene II 


Time.— Morning 
Place.—Same as Scene I 


Faruer, Moruer, and M@rHITABLE are ready 
to start for the feast. Jorn and PRuDENCE look 
greatly disappointed. 
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Fatuer. You and Joel must remain at home, my 
little Prudence. You are over-young, and Joel is 
over-bold; besides which, he must stay and care 
for you. 

Morner. And do neither of you leave the house while 
your father and I are away. I shall not have a 
moment’s peace of mind if I think you are wan- 
dering outside alone. 

MEHITABLE [whispers to the children as she is about 
to leave]. I will bring you a Dutch cake. 


FatHer, MorHer, and MrniraBLe go out. 
PRUDENCE sits down in the corner and cries. 
JOEL gets angry and strides up and down the 
room with his hands in his pockets. 


JOEL [indignantly]. It’s too bad. The greedy, grown- 
up people! I believe they want all the food for 
themselves! It’s a downright shame to keep us 
at home! 

PRUDENCE [horrified]. Joel! Father and Mother! 

JoeL [more mildly]. Well, I know, but at least they 
need not have shut us up in the house as if we 
were babies. Prudence, let’s go out in the yard 
and play, if we can’t do anything else. 

PRupDENCE. But Mother forbade us. 

JorL. I know. But then she only meant that we 
must not go into the woods for fear of wild beasts. 
There is no danger here by the doorstep, and 
Father won’t care; he’s not afraid. 

PRUDENCE [falteringly]. I—don’t—know. 

JoEL [resolutely, taking his hat from the peg]. Well 
I’m going, anyway. [Persuasively.| Ah, do 
come too, Prudence. 
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Prupence takes off her cap and, tying her 
Puritan bonnet under her chin, follows Jorn 
through the door. 


Scene IIT 


Time—A. few minutes later 
Place.—Out of doors 


The children run and shout. 


JoEL [catching PrupENcE by the arm and calling at- 
tention to a beautiful gray squirrel]. Hush! 
Look! [Whispering excitedly.| I am going to 
catch him. Father said if I could catch one he 
would make me a cage for it. Come along. 


JoreL tiptoes softly forward, but the squirrel 
darts away. JOEL pursues and PRUDENCE runs 
after him. Such a chase! Finally the squirrel 
runs into the woods with the children running 
and stumbling after him. When their breath and 
patience give out, they are in the heart of the 
forest. 


Jor. Never saw—anything run—so fast. I give— 
him up! We had better go back, Prudence. 
Why—but—lI don’t think I know the way! 


PruvEeNce’s lip quivers. ‘Her eyes fill with tears. 


JorL [harshly|. That’s just like a girl to go and ery 
the first thing! 

PRUDENCE [indignantly]. -I don’t care. You brought 
me into this, anyhow, Joel; and now you ought 
to get me out. 


JoEL knows this is true. Besides, he doesn’t 
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like to see PRUDENCE unhappy. So, after a mo- 
ment, he puts his arm around her. 


Joe. Never mind, Prue. I think, if we try together, 
we can find the way home. 


Jort and PrupENcEe go out, looking to find 
their way back to Plymouth. 


Scene IV 


Time.—Somewhat later in the day 
Place.—On the sandy beach of the ocean 


Enter JoreL and PrupENcE, tired with their 
wandering. They show surprise at finding them- 
selves near the ocean. They sit down on two 
stones and look at each other. Joru is no longer 
brave. They hear footsteps. <A little Iypran 
Boy enters, dressed in skins. A tiny bow and 
quiver are hung upon his back. 


Inp1aAn Boy [in a sweet voice]. How do, English? 


PRUDENCE shrinks close to Jorn in fright. Jorb 
has seen many Indians, and is not afraid. 


JoEL. How do you do? 


JoEL puts his hand into his pocket and gets 
a handful of nut meats. He offers these to the 
Inpi1An Boy. The little Indian smiles delightedly 
and takes a few—not all. After munching the 
kernels gravely, the little Indian begins to dance. 
At first he performs a stately measure, poises 
many times on his toes and lifts his head. 
Gradually his motions grow faster; his slow steps 
change to running; he twists his little lithe body 
into strange shapes; he throws his arms high 
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above his head and waves them wildly; he takes 
great leaps into the air. Finally, after several 
somersaults, he seats himself breathless but still 
smiling at the children’s feet. During the per- 
formance JoEL and Pruprence clap their hands 
and shout with delight. 


JOEL. How did you learn to dance? 

Inpran Boy only shakes his head. 
PRUDENCE. Can’t you talk any more English? 
JOEL. What is your name? 

Little Indian shakes his head and looks steadily 


out to sea. 


PRUDENCE [leaning her head on Jogw’s shoulder]. I’m 
rather tired, Joel. Don’t you think we could get 
to Plymouth pretty soon? 

JoEL [despondently]. I don’t know. 


The little Indian springs to his feet, runs to- 
ward the woods, and beckons them to follow. 


JorL [shaking his head]. He’s going in the wrong 
direction, I am sure. 


The InpIAN Boy stamps impatiently. He goes 
back, takes PrupENCE’s hand, and gently pulls 
her forward. 


InpiAn Boy. Plymout’! 


Jogi and PRuDENCE look at each other. 


JOEL. We might as well try him. 


Inpran Boy claps his hands and runs on be- 
fore them into the forest. After a time a wasp 
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stings PrupDENCE on the cheek. PRUDENCE cries 
out with pain. Inp1a4n Boy picks up a little 
clay and plasters it on the wound. PRUDENCE 
soon stops erying. JOEL and PRUDENCE realize 
that they are getting near home. Inpian Boy 
picks up a gaudy-colored feather; examines it 
closely; shouts aloud; runs toward the storehouse. 


PRUDENCE [half crying with fatigue]. I want to see 


Mother. 


All run together across the clearing towards 
the storehouse. 


ScENE V 


Time.—About noontime of the same day 
Place-—Outside the storehouse 


Massasorr emerges from the forest with the 
tallest of his braves in single file behind him. 
All wear their best beaver skins. Their heads 
are gay with feathers. They are received at the 
door of the storehouse by their Puritan enter- 
tainers. The Puritans also wear the bravest at- 
tire that their customs allow. They give Mas- 
SASOIT and his braves a hearty welcome. 


ScENE VI 


Time.—Immediately following Scene V 
Place.—Inside the storehouse 


The colonists and their Indian guests are seated 
around a table loaded with the best food the 
colonists can provide. Some of the women are 
serving those at the table. Governor Braprorp 
sits at the head of the table. Elder Brewster 
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has just asked a blessing. The governor notices 
with dismay that the great chief Massasorr sits 
frowning and depressed. The InpIAN INTER- 
PRETER, noticing this, explains. 


INDIAN INTERPRETER [f0 GOVERNOR BrRApFoRD]. We 
fight Narragansetts. After battle, Massasoit’s 
only son missing. Narragansetts take prisoner; 
torture; put to death. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD .. . 


EXERCISE 137 
COMPLETING THE PLAY 


Finish the play. First think of a suitable re- 
sponse by the governor. Give enough explana- 
tions and instructions to make clear to the differ- 
ent actors how they should carry out their parts. 
Use only enough words to make the meaning 
plain. Your ending and those of your classmates 
will be discussed in class so that the best ending 
for the play may be worked out. 


EXERCISE 138 
PREPARING TO ACT THE PLAY 


After the play is completed, the entire class 
working together will find it necessary to do a 
good deal of planning with the help of your 
teacher before you are ready for the acting. 
First, of course, you will have to decide where 
the stage will be. Where then should be located 
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the fireplace about which most of the action in the 
first scene takes place? Where must be the door 
through which Pruprnce’s FarHer enters? 
Where the table for the evening meal? Where 
must little Prupence stand when she presses her 
face against the window? Where must Massasorr 
and his braves be grouped before they. enter and 
walk in single file across the stage on their way 
to the feast? Such questions must be decided for 
each scene before the play can really be acted. 

In presenting the play in class, everybody will 
wish, of course, to give each pupil a chance to 
show how he would act the different parts. If, 
however, your class gives the play so well that you 
decide to put it on for some special occasion, it will 
be natural for the pupils to choose the actors that 
have excelled in the different parts. On such oc- 
casions, if some of the pupils wish to make the 
play more natural by adding some simple cos- 
tuming, they can do this easily with crépe paper — 
for Puritan caps, kerchiefs, ete. For everyday 
acting, however, special costuming is unneces- 
sary. Each pupil must act his part so well that the 
audience is never at a loss to know which part he 
is playing. To be really successful in this, each 
actor must carry out his part just as much when 
the character he represents is silent as when he 
is speaking. The pupil who takes the part of 
JoEL must act as he thinks that ‘‘over-bold’’ Puri- 
tan boy acted; he must be Jonu during the entire 
play. 
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Exercise 139 


A CLASS PLAY 


Your teacher will help to choose a suitable story 
in your reader for the members of the class 
to dramatize. It is well to select one that has 
plenty of action and a great deal of conversation. 
For the. first play the class plans to make, it 
might be a good plan to decide on a rather short 
story. 

In class you will have an opportunity to com- 
pare the dramatizations you and your classmates 
have written. Perhaps your teacher will allow 
some of the pupils to write on the board a class 
play made up of what all consider the very best 
parts of the dramatizations offered. For instance, 
when the exact words of a character are not given 
in the story, each pupil must decide on the words 
he thinks this character used. The class should 
decide which pupil has succeéded in using the most 
natural words, and this pupil nay write the words 
in the class play. The class will also compare all 
the explanations and instructions and decide 
which pupil has been able to think of the clearest 
words to show the actors just how they should act 
the different parts. The explanation chosen in each 
case belongs in the class play. When completed 
in this way, the play will represent. the best 
effort that the entire class working. together can 
exert.’ 
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78 
TELL A STORY FROM THIS PICTURE 
Read the directions beginning on page 46. 


j 


Oopyright, Anne Shriber. 
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A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


Tue Tuines I Prize 

These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth: 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of clouds that swiftly pass, 

And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers 

And of the good brown earth— 
And best of all, along the way, 

Friendship and mirth. 


Henry vAaN Dyke 


Poets love beautiful things in nature and beau- 
tiful things in people. In this poem what things 
appeal to the author? Another famous poet, 
William Wordsworth, once said that children love 
these things too. Do you? 


80 
PRONOUN FORMS 
EXERCISE 140 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT PRONOUN 


Why is it that we need pronouns? Why do we 
not use the name of a person every time we wish 
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to speak of him? Pretend that the following sen- 
tence refers to you. Use your name in the place 
of every pronoun in it: 


I called my dog to me. 


Just one such sentence is sufficient to prove that, 
in order to avoid the unpleasant repetition of 
names, we must use pronouns. 

Make a similar statement about a certain boy, 
changing every pronoun in the sentence: 


He called his dog to him. 


Use a boy’s name for every pronoun in the sen- 
tence. 


Play that a girl owns this dog. Again change 
every pronoun in the sentence: 


She called her dog to her. 


Suppose you and another person own the dog. 
Change the subject in the sentence: 


We called our dog to us. 


If the dog is owned by two of your friends, 
change the subject in the following: 


They called their dog to them. 


Changing the pronouns in these sentences should 
prove to you that it makes a great difference what 
forms of the pronouns are used. 
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EXeErcisE 141 
PRONOUNS AS SUBJECTS 


If all our sentences were as easy and simple as 
those in the preceding exercise, it would not re- 
quire much thinking to know how to use the 
different forms. Many mistakes are made in 
using pronouns as subjects. Does one of the fol- 
lowing sentences sound worse to you than the 
other? 


1. Him ealled his dog out of the water. 
2. Him and me called our dog out of the water. 


Both of these sentences have incorrect forms 
used as subjects. There are certain forms of our 
pronouns that belong in subject places. He, and 
not him, should be in the subject place in the first 
sentence. He and I are the forms that should 
have been used in the second sentence. This sen- 
tence has as subject two words used together. 

Let us pretend that the second sentence does not 
sound incorrect to you. Place a slip of paper over 
one of the pronoun forms together with the and. 
When you have done this, read the part of the 
sentence left uncovered. You can easily see that 
the pronoun used is not a subject form. Next 
place the paper over the other pronoun form to- 
gether with the and. Read the part of the sen- 
tence now left uncovered. Once more it is clear 
that the pronoun used is not a subject form. 

If you will try this little test whenever you have 
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two pronoun forms joined together by some such 
word as and, you will be able to see whether or 
not you have used the correct forms. This is be- 
cause you seldom make a mistake when you use 
one form by itself. 


SUBJECT FORMS AND OBJECT FORMS OF PRONOUNS 


You should be able to tell when a noun or pro- 
noun is used as the subject of a sentence. If you 
now learn which are the subject forms of the pro- 
nouns, you can always be sure whether you have 
used as subject the form you need. The follow- 
ing pronouns are subject forms: 


I, she, he, they, and we. 


The forms that you must not use in subject 
places are: 


me, her, him, them, and us. 


We shall call these forms object forms whenever 
we wish to speak of them. 

The pronouns you and it are used as both sub- 
ject forms and object forms. 

Subject forms belong in subject places, and they 
should also be used after the verbs 7s, are, was, 
were, and after any verb that ends with the words 
be or been. 

The following sentences are correct. If one of 
them does not sound correct to you, you should 
repeat it until it does sound right. You can make 
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such repetition easy by building the sentence you 
need to practice into a jingle and saying it over 
and over till the correct form is fixed in your 
mind. Your teacher will help you to build the 
jingle you need. 

1. It was I that did it. 

2. They thought it was he. 

3. If I were she, I shouldn’t go. 

4. Don’t you wish that you were they? 


EXERCISE 142 
PRONOUN FORMS 


Use correct pronoun forms in the following sen- 
tences. Do not use the pronouns you or it. In 
using the pronouns J or me with some other noun 
or pronoun, the pronoun referring to yourself 
must always be placed last. Can you explain why 
this is so? 


7 eit PAG Weegee Wa are going to take tickets at the 
game. 

2. Father bought the pony for ..... LOO tape eer : 

So otother-sent, 20%. Fad soi to meet Father. 

EAI AHO Ao a: are to go with Mr. White. 

5. Mother told ..... NUNS UA drain to stop at the market 
on our way home. 

6. Father sent ..... and tey. : to the country. 

eee anid "Svan will make some candy this eve- 
ning. 

8. Do you wish ..... 1 baa to carry the lunch? 


9. I saw John walking between ..... and <5 : 
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LO? als oars Were 4d Fe eee shouldn’t go. 
11. Mr. Brent asked who broke the window, and Bert 
SiG) obs Wass betas sae 


1D te WiaiSwasc eu Ain) Cee that did the mischief. 
LS Ree aie GO Sahay live in the same block. 
14. Francis is coming to see ..... SNe vias to-day. 


EXERCISE 143 
PRONOUN FORMS 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
appropriate pronoun forms. If subject forms are 
used in subject places and after the verbs is, are, 
was, and were and all other verbs ending with be 
or been, and if object forms are used in all other 
places, your sentences will be correct. 


1. Baby dropped the dime somewhere between ..... 
STFA mae hae 

Donte Felt sures Jas would ask ..... aNd even 
to play. 

ie On aoa sent the tickets for ..... BH pn acne 

(SOO re 8 aNd. wiras must take turns. 

5. Father will not allow ..... cS ee to drive the 
car. 

6. Martin met ..... AEG 6 sists this morning. 

eat NBS a 4.2% that sat between ..... ANG sos d 

Ne re MOG? os %/acn DG eae this afternoon. 

9. Not one of these sentences is too difficult for ..... 
to prepare. 

TOPE Was! ts 5s that met ..... and ss. se 

iT. Mother took)... . . anid su into town shippine 


yesterday. 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT WORD ® 
TWO? “100.7 AND “TO” 


If you understand clearly the meanings of the 
words two, too, and to, you will not need to puzzle 
over their spelling. 

Two means the same as the figure 2. 

Too sometimes means about the same as the 
word also, as in the sentence, ‘‘I want to go too’’; 
and sometimes it means more than enough, as in 
the sentence, ‘‘The little Indian didn’t take too 
many nuts.’’ ) 

To is used in all other places. Yo usually has 
an important word following it, as in ‘‘to town,’’ 
or ‘‘to school,’’ or ‘‘to quarrel.’’ In speaking we 
slight the word to and pronounce the word that 
follows it very distinctly. We never slight too or 
two. 


EXERCISE 144 


“Two,” “TOO,” AND “TO” 


Use the words two, too, or to correctly to fill the 
blanks in the following sentences: 


1. I gave the baby ..... Dallas eh play with. 

2. Mother gave him ..... Galigncn.. é 

Sse NaS: 4 sas many balls now for a baby ..... 
manage. 

LIP MEV Ss. 3 whole days ..... do just as I 


please seems ..... POOdeS Sess be true. 
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Deo he of the boys tried ..... CALEY tiS 055 baskets. 

6. They were much ..... heavy for them ..... carry. 

7. We called at ..... farmhouses that were not ..... 
ATs onthe CriWe ts ans. in an afternoon. 


“THESE,” “THOSE,” “THEM” 


These and those are pointing-out words; them 
should never be used to point out. Them, as you 
have already learned, is an object form. For this 
reason it is never correct to begin a sentence with 
them. You must also remember never to use them 
just before a name—a noun—as in ‘‘them apples”’ 
or “‘them boys.’’ It would be incorrect to use 
them in the place of these or those in any of the 
following sentences: 


1. These apples are sweet. 

2. Those apples are not nearly so good as these. 

3. I found those apples under the last tree in this 
row. 


Notice that the words these and those are used 
in each case to point out which apples. It would 
be incorrect to ‘use them in these sentences because 
them should never be used to point out. 


4. Where did you find these apples? I found them 
under the old apple tree in the front yard. 


In the answer them is correctly used. It is not 
necessary to point out which apples are meant; 
the question does this. But ‘‘them apples’’ would 
be incorrect. Why? 
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EXERCISE 145 


99 66 39 66 


“THESE, THOSE, THEM” 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences cor- 
rectly with these, those, or them: 


A. Shall Pestudy 7.5.. words or ..... ? 
Dire tn stories are delightful; I wish I had time to 
POAC srr. all. 
uit geo boys have gone; I saw ..... 20. 
a. KNOW“. 5s giris. oF met. 4°. a long time ago. 
D, Aren tos. roses beautiful? Where did you 
AINE. ,\os',\- ? 


“THIS” AND “THESE,” “THAT” AND “THOSE” 


These and those are plural words; they must 
always be used in speaking of more than one per- 
son or thing. Whenever you have occasion to 
point out just one object, you should use the sin- 
gulars this or that. Itis natural for nearly every- 
body to use this and that with singular nouns and 
these and those with plural nouns. No one is 
likely to say ‘‘this cats’’ or ‘‘those dog.’’ Some 
of us, however, do make similar errors when we 
use these words before the words kind or sort. 
Kind and sort are singular words; the plurals are 
kinds and sorts. It is just as incorrect to say, ‘‘I 
do not like these kind,’’ as it would be to say, ‘‘I 
do not like these cat’’; or to say, ‘‘I do not like 
those sort,’’ as it would be to say, ‘‘I do not like 
those apple.’’ Because the words kind, cat, sort, 
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and apple are all singular nouns, one of the singu- 
lar forms, this or that, should be used with each. 

When you wish to point out some thing or 
things that are close at hand—close enough to 
touch, let us say—you should use this or these; 
when the thing or things are farther away, you 
must use that or those. 

Because errors in using these words with kind 
or sort are very common, it would be a good plan 
to practice saying together the words that belong 
together, thus: i 


this kind agers these kinds this sort ..... these sorts 
that kind..... those kinds CGE SONG Gace those sorts 


There is one other common error that you must 
guard against in using these words: never allow 
yourself to say ‘‘this here’’ or ‘‘that there.’’ The 
words this, these, that and those do all the point- 
ing out that is necessary, and you know that 
adding to any sentence words that are not needed 
spoils it. Notice how much the following sentence 
is improved by omitting the unnecessary words: 


This here cart will hold more than that there one will. 


EXERCISE 146 
) 
“THIS” AND “THESE; “THAT” AND “THOSE” 


Use the words this or these, that or those cor- 
rectly in the blanks in the following sentences. 
You may use them in any of the blanks in which 
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it fits correctly. If any sentence contains one or 
more unnecessary words, improve it by omitting 
them. 


i Es ate So pencils belong to me, but I will let you 
eee ae 3 

2. This here pencil breaks whenever I try to 
sharpen it. : 

Bae hate, Shee kind of apples is the kind I want. 

4. Please let me see .:... books. Lay ..... here on 
the table. 

5. Shall I set out this here plant or that there one? 

Gi) ek. sort of oranges comes from Florida. 

Tn pea ieed tools should not be left out of doors; put 
siete into the tool house. 

8. In California we find ..... kind of fruit in great 
abundance. 

Ue lie habits are the ones I should learn. 
10. TD like’..s. 7. book better than ..... : 


“THERE” AND “THEIR” 


Because you have studied pronouns, and par- 
ticularly because you have been learning about 
possessives, you should now be able to see the dif- 
ference between there and their better than ever 
before. The word there sometimes expresses 
place. It is more frequently used, however, as a 
beginning word in sentences, and when used in 
this way, it expresses very little meaning. The 
word their always stands for the names of some 
persons, animals, or things; it is always a posses- 
sive pronoun. 
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EXERCISE 147 
“THERE” AND “THEIR” 


Use the words there and their correctly in the 
blanks in the following sentences: 


1 “They ’re-riding™..5 ponies over ..... 2 

2. When we go over ..... , we must see ..... ponies. 
Ose aes ponies are the fastest ..... are OVer <3 .0. ; 
Cd gle are no horses in ..... pasture to-day. 

Hee lie isn’t any use in looking ..... for berries. 
6. I could see that ..... hearts were set on having 

inaaee lunch at once. 

Te HATS hoe many trout in) 2). 3, brook this spring? 
Bo eens are trees and pretty flowers in ..... garden. 


WORDS ALIKE IN SOUND BUT DIFFERENT IN 
MEANING - 


We have a number of groups of words in our 
language that are pronounced exactly alike but 
spelled differently. In order to use such words 
correctly, you must learn the differences in their 
meaning and in their spelling. Whenever you are 
in doubt, consult your dictionary. 

Look at the list of such groups of words in the 
following exercise. You will notice that all these 
words are among our everyday words; there is not 
an unusual word among them. For this reason 
you must be certain that you understand just 
where each should be used. If your teacher thinks 
it necessary, she will allow you to play card games 
with the most troublesome among them. 
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EXERCISE 148 
WORDS ALIKE IN SOUND BUT DIFFERENT IN MEANING 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences cor- 
rectly with words from the following list: 


EEL A er eten eight WOUTR hires our 
DOC srcsst sc bear BROW has new 
VE... haute, DEO ENOW oo oat5 no 
OLUEs 6 sec blew Be TOMES ets 5 road 
a ae buy TRIEW aos through 
WET occ re here YOU? crrevacs s you’re 
do PDnesboyi.ia\... eager of those little apples. 
2. The little fellow cannot ..... to step with his 
APES feet on the hot pavement. 
SCAT. 5 Tiiat. Gk « is out of his winter 
quarters so early? 
4. The wind--2.... : the clouds across the ..... 
sky. 
ee So ia your house whenever I go to ..... 
my papers. 
iy as s. is where I like te sit and ..... the band 
play. 
flip heey ase train is over an ..... late. 
‘on i Se you were going to havea ..... hat. 
oa eee HY Ca one could try harder than he 
does 
HOG tees, . xs over which we ..... had recently been 
paved. 
11. The boy accidentally ..... hiseball zien: a large 
window. 
| Dena father Says that +. .4 the one to help 


me. 
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“TEACH” AND “LEARN” 


Nearly everybody in your class knows the dif- 
ference in the meanings of the words teach and 
learn. Suppose, however, that one pupil fails to 
use the words as he should. Could you make him 
understand where it would be correct for him to 
use the different forms of the verb teach and 
where he should use the different forms of learn? 
If you succeed in making him understand the dif- 
ference between the two verbs very clearly, are 
you learning or are you teaching? Is he learning 
or is he teaching? Whoever gains knuwledge, 
learns; whoever helps another to gain knowledge, 
teaches. 


EXeErcisE 149 
““TRACH”’ AND “‘LEARN”’ 


Fill each blank in the following sentences with 
the proper word to express the right meaning. 
Use any of the following forms that fit: 


learn, learns, learned, learning 
teach, teaches, taught, teaching 


liga sper Grandpa to play golf. 

Brel syey3 very quickly. 

Saal e Rcup (een a friend of his to play. 

4. He says his friend does not ..... easily. 

5. Grandpa is a good teacher; he ..... me to play 
chess. 

6. I found it difficult to ..... that game. 
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7. A foreigner working for Grandpa cannot read Eng- 
Higher amas os aes him. 
8. He is educated in his own language. He is..... 


very fast. 
9. Are you quick at ..... to swim? 
10. Will vou: 2. me? 


“MAY” AND “CAN” 


Everybody is forced to hear the word can much 
more frequently than he should, and many of us 
use it when the meaning requires that we should 
use may. Never use can in asking permission. 
The sentence, ‘‘Can I carry your basket?’’ really 
means, ‘‘Am I able to carry your basket?’’ In 
all probability a person asking such a question 
intends only to ask permission. He knows with- 
out asking somebody else whether he is able to do 
a certain thing or not. Make a ‘‘May I?’’ jingle if 
you find yourself using can too frequently. Your 
teacher will help you think of one, if you ask 
her. 

EXeErcisE 150 
“MAY” AND “CAN” 

Think of two sentences in each of which the 
meaning requires that you should use can. Think 
of two in each of which the meaning calls for may. 

Should you use may or can in asking another 
person to allow you to ride with him? Should 
you use may or can in telling him that you under- 
stand how to ride a bicycle? 
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SPEAKING DISTINCTLY 


WORDS CONFUSED IN SOUND 


If any of the words printed in ztalics in the 
following sentences are confusing to you, give 
especial attention to their pronunciation. For in- 
stance, if you sometimes write the word then when 
the meaning of your sentence requires than, it is 
evident that you need drill on the difference in the 
pronunciations of these words. If you are par- 
ticular to give the correct sound of a in than when 
you are talking, you will be very likely to spell it 
correctly when you have occasion to write it. If, 
however, you allow yourself to sight the pronun- 
ciation, as ‘‘My pencil is longer ’n yours,’’ you 
will be likely to misspell the word. 


EXERCISE 151 
PRONOUNCING WORDS CLEARLY 


Read the following sentences, pronouncing the 
word in italics with especial care: 


1. Are our readers in the closet? 

2. What shall I do then? 

3. That string is longer than you need. 

4. I can get a new sled for four dollars. 

5. You told a better story then than I did. 

6. When our friends are away in the country, then we 
have little to do. 
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A POEM TO BE STUDIED 


VACATION 


When study and school are over, 
How jolly it is to be free, 

Away in the fields of clover, 
The honey-sweet haunts of the bee! 


Away in the woods to ramble, 
Where merrily all day long 

The birds and the bush and bramble 
Are filling the summer with song. 


Away in the dewy valley 
To follow the murmuring brook, 
Or sit on its banks and dally 
Awhile with a line and a hook. 


Away from the stir and bustle, 

The noise of the town left behind, 
Vacation for sport and muscle, 

The winter for study and mind. 


There’s never a need to worry, 
There’s never a lesson to learn, 

There’s never a bell to hurry, 
There’s never a duty to spurn. 


So play till the face grows ruddy 
And muscles grow bigger, and then 
Go back to the books and study; 
We’ll find it as pleasant again. 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN 
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Where does Frank Dempster Sherman like to 
spend his vacations, in the city or in the country? 
Do you think he has chosen a good place? What 
do you like about it? What reason for having a 
vacation is given in the last stanza? How many 
things can you think of that will help to make you 
strong? 


84 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Review the section on ‘‘What You Should 
Know’’ beginning on page 141. 

In addition to the questions testing your 
knowledge at the end of the first half of this 
year’s work, you should be able to answer the fol- 
lowing before you enter sixth grade: 


1. Are you able to find quickly in your dictionary 
whatever bit of information you need that your diction- 
ary contains? 

2. Are you able to select quickly the correct verb 
forms in the exercises on pages 159 to 163? Explain 
how you make use of the ‘‘Troublesome Verb Forms’’ 
at the end of the book. 

3. Explain the rules you must use in punctuating 
quotations. See pages 165 to 168. Do you understand 
the uses of capitals and punctuation marks in the exer- 
cises on pages 200 and 201? 

4. Find in the Index the sections in this book entitled 
‘‘Speaking Distinctly.’? Can you read the sentences so 
that every sound may be heard? Test yourself to see 
whether or not you are able to pronounce correctly the 
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words in the list of ‘‘ Words Frequently Mispronouneed’”’ 
on pages 281 to 287. 

5. Explain when a noun is singular and when it is 
plural. How are the plurals of nouns formed? 

6. Explain how to make nouns that end with s show 
possession. Explain also how to make those that do not 
end with s show possession. See pages 225 to 229. 

7. What are pronouns and why do we need them? 
See pages 177 to 179. Do the same rules for making 
nouns show possession apply to pronouns? See pages 
229 to 233. 

8. Explain the difference in the meanings of it’s and 
its. Look in the Index to find where this is discussed. 

9. Tell which of the following are subject forms and 
which are object forms: 

they, I, her, ham, we, us, them, me, she, he. 
Show that you understand how to use these forms by 
reading the sentences in the exercises on pages 265 and - 
266. 

10. What is usually the cause of a person’s stringing 
together different sentences with and’s? See pages 185 
and 186. 

11. How can you prepare a play from a story? See 
pages 249 to 259. Why is ‘‘An Old-Time Thanksgiv- 
ing’’ a good story to dramatize? 

12. Compare a letter you have recently written with 
one you wrote last term. Are you improving? 

13. How many negatives should you use in a single 
statement? See pages 236 to 239. 

14. When is it correct to use the word got? The 
Index will tell you where this is discussed. 

15. Of what use is an outline? 

16. How can you tell whether you should use too, to, 
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or two? Their or there? These or those or them? 
Teach or learn? May or can? 

17. Compare a composition you have recently written 
with one you wrote at the first of this term. In what 
ways do you notice that you have improved? 

18. How do you find the call number of a book in the 
_ eard catalogue if all you can remember is the name of 
the author? How do you find the call number if all you 
remember is the title of the book? If you wished to 
read something on candy making or on raising pigeons, 
how could you find from the ecard catalogue what there 
is in your library upon these subjects? 


WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


The following list contains many of the words 
you have already studied together with others 
frequently mispronounced. Your teacher will de- 
cide on the number she wishes to assign each day 
for review and drill. Consult your dictionary 
whenever you do not feel sure of the pronuncia- 
tion. Study the accent and the syllabication. As 
you are going through the list, copy in your 
permanent notebook any of the words that you 
yourself have mispronounced. This will form the 
list upon which you must drill. Whenever you 
feel sure that there is no further danger of your 
mispronouncing one or more of these words, cross 
them from your personal list. 


accept again architect 
accident against Arctic Ocean 
accidentally airplane arithmetic 
accompaniment allegiance Arkansas 
accompanist almond artistic 
across always artistically 
act and Asia 

acts annex asked 
address apricot athlete 
adjourn apron athletic 
adult Arab athletics 
advertisement Arabie attacked 
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aunt 
automobile 
avenue 
awhile 

ax 


bade 
banquet 
because 
been 
before . 
believe 
beneath 
Berlin 
best 
bicycle 
bird 
blue 
boast 
boasts 
boisterous 
Bologna 
bomb 
borrow 
boundary 
bouquet 
bravery 
breadth 
breathe 
brother 
burglar 
Burke 
burlap 
burn 
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burst 
bursts 
Burton 
business 


can 
captain 
caramel 
eatch 
celebrate 
cemetery 
cent 

cents 
certain 
certainly | 
chauffeur 
chestnut 
children 
chimney 
chocolate 
choice 
ehurech 
circle 
circumference 
circus 
clothed 
clothes 
close 

cold 
column 
comma 
conquest 
contrary 
could have 


coupon 
courteous 
ereek 
eurb 

curl 
curtain 
curve 


daub 
deaf 
delivery 
depth 
depths 
deserve 
diacritical 
diamond 
difference 
different 
dirt 
discovery 
doing 
draw 
drawing 
drifts 
drinking 
drown 
drowned 
duty 
dwelling 


early 
earnest 
earth 
east 
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educate 
educates 
education 
eighth 
elevator 
eleven 

elm 

engine 
envelop 
envelope 
ermine 
errand 
evening 
every 
everything 
everywhere 
exhibit 
exile 
exquisite 
extra 


factory 
family 
Faneuil 
farther 
fast 
father 
faucet 
favorite 
feasts 
February 
fellow 
fern 
fifth 


figure 
film 
finale 
firm 
first 

fist 

fists 
flower 
floral 
florist 
fellow 
follow 
forbade 
forehead 
forest 
forests 
forever 
forge 
forger 
fountain 
fourth 
from 
frontier 
furl 
furnish 


garage 
general 
generally 
Genoa 
genuine 
geography 
germ 
German 


get 

gets 
getting 
ehost 
ghosts 
giant 
giants 
girdle 
girls 
gladiolus 
going 
gondola 
govern 
governing 
government 
governor 
granary 
grandma 
erimy 
grocery 
guardian 
gust 

gusts 
gymnasium 


half 
handkerchief 
having 
health 

heard 

hearse 
hearth 
height 

heir 
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herald 
herb 
herd 
Herman 
hermit 
Himalaya 
hoist 
hold 
hollow 
hoof 
horizon 
hostile 
hundred 
hurl 
hurt 


idea 
illustrate 
immediately 
Indian 
industry 
influence 
innocent 
inquiry 
instead 
interest 
interesting 
interests 
Towa — 
Italian 


jaw 
jerk 
jerks 
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Jersey 
jest 
jewelry 
jewels 
joint 
Joseph 
journal 
jump 
jumping 
jumps 
just 
juvenile 


kept 
kernel 
kettle 
kiln 
knocked 


last 
lasts 
laughed 
laundry 
law 
learn 
least 
length 
library 
licorice 
lightning 
lost 
lurk 
lyceum 


machinery 


making 
Massasoit 
meadow 
mellow 
memory 
mercy 
mischievous 
mist 
mists 
month 
months 
mosquito 
most 
mother 
mountain 
murder 
Murphy 
museum 
must 
mystery 


narrow 
naturally 
nature 
nerve 
nest 
nests 
new 
news 
nothing 
nuisance 
nurse 


of 
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off 

often 

old 
oleomargar:ne 
once 

orchestra 
ordeal 
overalls 
oysters 


pageant 
Palestine 
Pall Mall 
paprika 
papyrus 
particular 
partner 
past 

path 
paths 
patriotic 
patriotism 
pavement 
pearl 
pearls 
peony 
perch 
perform 
perfume 
perhaps 
permit 
perplex 
Pershing 
persistently 


persist 
persists 
person 
Pharaoh 
photographer 
pianist 
picture 
pictures 
picturesque 
pilgrim 
pillow 
pincers 
pistachio 
pitcher 
playing 
poem 
poetry 
porpoise 
post 

posts 
potato 
Powhatan 
prefer 


_ pretty 


prevent 
prevents 
prince 
prints 
prisoner 
probably 
process 
program 
pudding 
pumpkin 


purple 
purpose 


radish 
raw 
reading 
really 
reasonable 
recess 
recesses 
recognize 
regular 
reservoir 
rest 
restaurant 
rests 
rhythm 
ringing 
roof 

roofs 
running 


salmon 
sarsaparilla 
saucy 
saw 
saying 
says 
scampers 
seared 
search 
sends 
sense 
sermon 
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serpent 
servant 
serve 
service 
several 
shadows 
shirk 
shirks 
shirt 
shirts 
shriek 

~ shrieks 
shrill 
shut 
shuts 
similar 
since 
singing 
singular 
sixth 
skirt 
skirts 
sleek 
slept 
slipped 
slips 
soda 
sofa 

soft 
something 
somewhere 
sphere 
stern 
stopped 
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straw 
strength 
studied 
subtraction 
suburbs 
suites 


superintendent 


suppose 
surf 
surface 
surprise 
surprises 
swallow 
swallows 
sword 
swords 


tense 
tent 
tents 
tepid 
than 
thank 
that 
theater 
then 
thick 
think 
thinks 
thirsty 
thirty 
this 
thistle 
thistles 


though 
thought 
thoughts 
three 
threw 
through 
Thursday 
tiny 

told 
tomato 
to-morrow 
tortoise 
toward 
towards 
track 
tracks 
tract 
tracts 
tribune 
Tuesday 
turkey 
turn 
turtle 
twelfth 
twice 


umbrella 
used to 
usually 


vanilla 
vegetable 
verge 
verse 


verses 
vest 
vests 
victory 
violet 
voice 


walking 
was 
watch 
wear 
wears 
west 
whale 
whales 
what 
wheat 
wheel 
wheels 
when 
where 
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whether 
which 
while 
whine 
whines 
whip 
whips 
whirl 
whirls , 
whisk 
whiskers 
whisks 
whisper 
white 
whittle 
whittles 
who 
whom 
whose 
why 
width 


widths 
witeh 
witches 
word 
words 
worked. 
works 
world 
worms 
worst 
wrestle 
wrestles 
wrist 
wrists 


yes, sir 
yesterday 
your 
yours 
youth 
youths 





TROUBLESOME VERB FORMS 


i Sy II III 
This form means This form means. This is the form 
present time, or it past time. Never to use after have, 
is used in telling of use this form after has, or had. Never 


something that is a have, has, or had. use this form with- 

habit. out one of these. 
begin-s began begun 
blow-s blew blown 
break-s broke broken 
come-s came come 
do-es did done 
drink-s drank drunk 
drive-s drove driven 
eat-s ate eaten 
fly-flies flew flown 
forget-s forgot : forgotten 
g0-eS went gone 
know-s knew known 
lay-s (to place) _ laid laid 
lie-s (to rest) lay lain 
ride-s rode ridden 
rise-s rose risen 
run-s ran run 
see-s saw seen 
set-s (to place) set set 
shake-s shook shaken 
sing-s sang sung 
sit-s (to rest) sat sat 
speak-s spoke | spoken 
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steal-s 
swim-s 
take-s 
tear-s 
throw-s 
wear-s 
write-s 
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stole 
swam 
took 
tore 
threw 
wore 
wrote 


stolen 
swum 
taken 
torn 
thrown 
worn 
written 


NOTES TO TEACHERS 


In order to earry out successfully the work in English 
planned for the fifth grade, you should be familiar with what 
has been attempted during the preceding grades. The book 
for teachers, Methods in Elementary English, which is intended 
to accompany this series of textbooks, and the class text pro- 
vided for the fourth year will make clear the aims and methods 
to be followed in the fifth grade. 

The following notes relate to sections in the text having 
beside their titles superior numbers corresponding to the 
numbers given here. 

1 


The sections which you will find for the most part at or 
near the beginning of this book—‘“Kinds of Stories,” “Ex- 
periences,” “How to Choose an Experience Subject,” “Length 
of Stories,” “The Beginning Sentence,’ “Sticking to the 
Point,” “The Closing Sentence,” “Managing the Parts of a 
Story,” “Choosing the Title,” “The Meaning of Criticism,” 
and “How to Give Criticism’—are not intended to be memo- 
rized. They are placed near the beginning because the chil- 
dren should become familiar with them early in the year’s 
work. Reference to them should be made throughout the year 
whenever the children are preparing their compositions. 


2 


The stories told by other children and reproduced in this 
book will help to show your pupils that every happening which 
seems interesting to them will, if they tell it well, make an 
interesting story for the classroom. 
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3 


If your pupils try to tell a story with such a subject as 
“Saturday Fun,” help them to see that they have chosen a 
subject that contains too many different incidents; they must 
narrow it to just one interesting happening. Make use of 
the subjects the children themselves suggest containing too 
many incidents by leading them to eliminate all but a single 
happening. When they grasp the thought, they will be able 
to select from a list of possible titles like the following those 
that would be suitable. 

Our Trip to the Mountain. 

How We Caught the Train. 

A Hike through the Country. 

Helping to Get the Horse out of the Mire. 
An Hasily Earned Quarter. 


How I Spent My Summer Vacation. 
Finding an Indian Arrowhead. 


4 


Exercises on sentence management should be given occasion- 
ally until every pupil in the class has gained the sentence 
sense. These exercises, together with the practice in oral com- 
position of letting the voice fall after declarative: sentences 
and of pausing between sentences, will help greatly. It is 
best to urge children who have not gained the ability to tell 
just how much of any composition belongs in each sentence, 
or who show symptoms of having the “and” habit (see 
Methods in Elementary English, page 181), to use very short, 
simple sentences. It is also a good plan occasionally to ask 
the class to count the sentences in the stories as they are told. 
The children should acquire in their oral compositions a rea- 
sonable degree of sentence acerine before they are asked to 
write their stories. 


5 


The test of your children’s knowledge of rules for capitals 
and punctuation is not their ability to repeat the rules. Unless 
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the pupils gain the habit of making use of the rules in what- 
ever written work they do, the knowledge is practically worth- 
less. 

If your pupils need extra drill in capitals and punctuation, 
exercises similar to “The Fox and the Grapes” on page 40 will 
supply the need. If you make the selection, one of your good 
writers will be glad to copy it upon the board, omitting the 
capitals and the punctuation marks that are to be supplied. 


6 


See sections in Methods in Elementary English on “Voice, 
Enunciation, and Pronunciation,” pages 21 ff., “Common 
Errors in the Children’s Speech,” pages 48 ff., and the section 
on “Corrective Drills,” pages 77 ff. 

Occasionally you will find it necessary to teach the position 
of the vocal organs in making certain sounds. This is par- 
ticularly true in helping children who are handicapped by for- 
eign accent. If you are dealing with a large foreign element, 
study the particular difficulties your children must overcome. 

Whispering exercises help greatly in gaining clear enuncia- 
tion. Do not prolong them over two or three minutes; such 
drills are fatiguing. 

7 


See sections in Methods in Elementary English on “Picture 
Stories,” pages 24 ff., and 64 ff. 

You will be able to enlist the services of the children them- 
selves in collecting other pictures suitable for their imagination 
stories. If the type of illustration suggested in Methods in 
Elementary English and in the Introduction of this book is 
used, the same picture will serve many times in class, the chil- 
dren readily inventing different stories to fit each illustration. 


8 


One of the strongest reasons for keeping all the composi- 
tions short is evident whenever a story is being criticised. It 
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would be impossible for children to try to hold in mind the 
separate sentences of a long story. You will frequently find 
it necessary to ask that a story-teller repeat his short story m 
order to help the children to recall the different sentences 
while they are criticising. However, it is best not to limit 
children to a certain number of sentences. If you hold them 
to the rule that the story must contain but one incident and 
that every sentence must stick to the point, the length of the 
stories will take care of itself. 


“i 


It is advisable at first to place upon the board or upon a 
chart a few of the points to be considered in criticising a 
story. Others should be added as the need arises. 


10 


When your pupils are retelling a long story, you will usually 
find it wise to separate the story into its natural divisions and 
‘to allow different pupils to tell in turn the successive incidents. 


11 


Frequent exercises requiring the use of precise artist words 
will help to broaden the child’s vocabulary and to abtain 
accuracy In expression. 


12 


As in the preceding grades, the children should have fre- 
‘quent opportunity to dramatize informally suitable incidents 
found in their readers or in their histories. See the sugges- 
tions in Methods in Elementary English, pages 29 ff., 71 ff., 
98f. The purpose of such impromptu dramatization is not to 
produce plays for exhibition purposes but to develop the chil- 
dren’s initiative, resourcefulness, and spontaneity. It will be 
found that the necessary cooperation in planning and acting 
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the little plays in the classroom will do much to break downy 
self-consciousness. 

If the children have had such training, they are ready to 
write and to act the dramatizations suggested in this book. 


13 


In assigning the corrective exercises given in the sections, 
“Choosing the Right Word,” you will, of course, be guided by 
the needs of your pupils. If you are fortunate enough to have 
a class of children who rarely make mistakes in using is and 
are, was and were, has and have, it would be unwise to spend 
the same amount of time upon these exercises and in playing 
the games planned to help children to use these words correctly 
that should be spent with pupils in the habit of frequently 
misusing these words. The list you keep of errors your chil- 
dren are in the habit of making will guide you in choosing 
wisely both the exercise you should assign and the game the 
pupils should play to strengthen the exercise. 


14 


Do not make the mistake of trying to influence your pupils 
to form the same opinions that you hold upon subjects of inter- 
est to the children. Be satisfied with the result when you have 
helped to awaken the child’s mind and have led him to express 
his own opinion. . 


15 


So much depends upon the child’s knowledge of the alphabet 
that you must be sure every pupil in your class understands 
and is able to arrange alphabetically any list of words. If 
you will plan to have each pupil write his own name on as 
many slips of paper as there are pupils in the class, you will 
have material on hand for a good test in using the alphabet. 
It is best to have the names written upon paper of uniform 
size so that the slips may be shuffled and handled easily. Have 
the names arranged with the surnames first, thus: 
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Judson, James J. 


After the names are written, allow each child to pass one 
of the slips containing his name to every pupil in the class. 
The test is to see which child can arrange the names alpha- 
betically in the shortest time and also to see how quickly the 
entire class can arrange them accurately. 

Your pupils will enjoy the alphabet game explained on 
page 109 in Methods in Elementary English. If one of your 
pupils has a printing outfit, making games will be a simple 
matter. 


16 


See note on “Outlining” in the Introduction to this book. 

If your children do not understand outlining well enough so 
that they see how much more easily they are able to make an 
explanation or to tell a story of any length by outlining the 
selection, plan to make a number of class outlines upon the 
board. Use the work you assign them in history or in geog- 
raphy, or use an interesting little story. When the outline 
is completed, ask the pupils to prepare to give the selection 
without looking at the outline. If the work is developed slowly 
and simply, the pupils will soon show growing power in 
organizing thought. 


17 


If you will arrange the forms given on page 91 of this book 
upon a chart to be hung where the children can refer to it easily 
whenever you assign an exercise upon these forms or whenever 
the children themselves are in doubt about a certain form, they 
will be able to use it without searching for the list in the text- 
book. You will be pleased to see -how frequently the pupils 
will consult the chart. You may find it necessary to give them 
some help daily before everybody in the class understands how 
to use the chart. The following suggestion for an exercise 
may be helpful: 
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Give the class a sentence in which may be used the past par- 
ticiple of several of these verbs, as, 


Ask each child to copy this sentence a number of times upon 
a slip of paper, leaving a blank in each sentence. When all 
are ready, you should say, “The first sentence is about taking 
something.” The pupils must then look down the list until 
they come to the verb take and must find the form needed. 
When you are satisfied that every child has filled the first blank 
properly, you might say, “The second sentence is about wear- 
ing some garment.” Continue in this way until all the blanks 
have been filled. 
18 


If your pupils know the alphabet well, the dictionary habit 
will be acquired easily. Help them to understand and to use 
the “guide words.” Doubtless some of your pupils will require 
help in using the system of pronunciation employed in their 
dictionaries. You may find it helpful to prepare a chart to 
illustrate the diacritical markings. 


19 


If your children are not in the habit of making recitations 
from the front of the room, help the shy, nervous child to feel 
at ease by securing a sympathetic class atmosphere. You will 
find this a time when the talkative self-confident child will be 
most helpful. His example will lead the diffident, nervous 
‘child to gain confidence in himself and will help the self- 
conscious child to forget himself. 


20 


Use every occasion that affords possibilities for the children 
to write real letters. 

The punctuation adopted in this text for the address on the 
envelope, and in the heading and introductory address in the 
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letter, is that used most frequently in practice. The growing 
tendency to omit terminal commas may lead the principal of 
your school, in choosing a uniform plan of punctuation for the 
school, to prefer the newer form. It is essential that a uni- 
form method should be selected in each school. 


21 


If your pupils have access to a school library or to a chil- 
dren’s department of the public library, help them to under- 
stand the arrangement of the recom. When you take the class 
to the library, explain the arrangement so that they may know 
not only where to look for a certain book, but also where to 
return it to its place on the shelf when they have finished 
using’ it. 

After the pupils have returned to the classroom, test them 
in order to learn how well they remember the arrangement. 
The following methods are suggested : 

1. Draw upon the board on a large scale a plan of the 
library room. Allow the children to suggest the proper places 
upon the room plan to write the names of the different classes 
of books in the library, together with the figures used to repre- 
sent the different classes. The following numbers and class 
names are used in many libraries: 


000-099. .General books—dictionaries, ecyclopedias, ete. 

100-199. .Civies, government, duties of a good citizen. 

200-299. . Biography. 

300-399. . Poetry. 

400-499. .Science—flowers, trees, animals. 

500-599. .Mechanics—mining, radio, airplanes, cooking, gardening. 
600-699. . Plays. 

700-799. .Fine arts—music, painting. 

800-899. . Travel. 

900-999. . History. 


Stories are listed not by numbers, but alphabetically by 
authors. 
If the children fail to remember the numbers and classes of 
books belonging in certain parts of the room, or if there is a 
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difference of opinion as to certain sections, defer writing in 
these sections until another visit to the library is made. 

2. Play a game in which the children point to the proper 
places for certain books on the shelves. Make the game simple 
enough at first so as to imterest and not to discourage the 
pupils. The titles should be such that children can easily tell 
which are histories, stories, books of travel, ete. 

After the children have become somewhat expert in associat- 
ing books with their class names, they may have a race to 
determine which pupil-is able to place a list of books most 
quickly according to the classification given above. Such a 
list as the following would be serviceable. 


. Pictures That Every Child Should Know. 
The Early Colonies. 

Hans Brinker. 

. Birds and Bees. 

The Boys’ Book of Airships. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Richard of Jamestown. 

The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

. Land of the Long Night. 

. Little Women. 
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3. After the children have become familiar with the general 
plan of the room, they should learn the arrangement of books 
on the shelves. Prepare a list of call numbers, such as are 
found on the backs of the books and have the list placed 
on the board. Each child in the class should copy these 
on slips of paper—one call number on each slip. Choose 
several call numbers belonging on a shelf. Hach child should 
first separate the call numbers into groups belonging on the 
same shelf, and afterwards he should arrange the call num- 
bers in rows across his desk in the order in which the books 
should be placed on the shelves. In beginning this test, use 
only a few slips at a time. The children should preserve their 
slips for further practice, and each day additions should be 
made. The pupils should shuffle their slips well before repeat- 
ing the test. 

You will probably find it necessary to call the children’s 
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attention to the proper way to handle books. The following 
may suggest points you will wish to emphasize: 


1. Cleanliness. 
2. How to open a new book. 
3. How to mark the place. 
(a) Use a slip of paper, a strip of ribbon, or a string. 
(c) Do not use a pencil or other bulky object. 
(b) Do not lay the book face downwards. 
(d) Teach the poem: 


“‘You ARE OLD, LiTTLE Boox’’ 


“*You are old, little book,’’ the small boy said, 

‘*Yet your pages are still clean and white, 
Your covers are stiff and your corners are straight. 
Do you think at your age it is right?’’ 


““TIn my youth,’’ said the book, ‘‘I came into the hands 
Of children who ‘handled with care’; 
They opened me gently, their fingers were clean, 
My margins they kept clean and fair. 


“¢They never used pencils as book-marks, nor tried 
To pull me apart in their strife, 
With such kindly treatment my strength and my looks 
Will last me the rest of my life.’’ 
ANNE T. Eaton 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, common, 37 
Addressing the class, 24-25 
Ain’t habit, 238-239 
Aladdin (James Russell 
Lowell), 56 
Alphabet, 
arranging words 
ically, 59-60 
using the, 24 
America (Samuel F. Smith), 
196-197 
And habit, 185 
Artist words, 72-75, 110-113 
choosing, 113 
description using, 170-171 
descriptive, 74-75 
exact choice of, 110-113 
funny, strange, and queer, 
111-112 
substitutes for good, 112-113 
suggesting the seasons, 73-74 


alphabet- 


Beautiful Joe ( Marshall 
Saunders), selection from, 
186 


Beginning sentence, the, 
in an experience, 13-14 
in a picture story, 46 
in expressing your 

opinion, 57-58 


own 


Capitals, 
beginning proper names, 35- 
36 
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Capitals—continued 
beginning words used 
names for God, 36 
in direct quotations, 36, 165 

in poetry, 36 
in sentences, 36 
in titles, 36 

Choosing the right word, 
ate and eight, 273 
awful and awfully, 51-52 
bare and bear, 273 
be and bee, 273 
blue and blew, 273 
by and buy, 273 
come: and came, 96 
don’t and doesn’t, 96-98 
easy and easily, 52 
good and well, 50 
hear and here, 273 
hour and our, 273 
its and it’s, 232 
knew and new, 273 
know and no, 273 
lie and lay, 98-100 
list of troublesome 

forms, 289-290 
may and can, 275 
pronoun forms, 261-266 
rode and road, 273 
saw and seen, 102-103 
sit and set, 100-102 
teach and learn, 274-275 
these, those, them, 268° 
there and their, 271-272 
this and these, that and those, 
269-271 


as 


verb 
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Choosing the right word—con- 
tinued. 
this and these, that and those 
with the words kind and 
sort, 270 
threw and through, 273 
two, too, and to, 267-268 
verb forms, 90-103, 157-163, 
238-241, 246-249 (see also 
verbs) 
words confused in sound, 276 
your and you’re, 273 
Choosing the title, 23 
Class criticism, 27-32 
dialogue to illustrate, 29-30, 
how to give, 28 
meaning of, 27 
questions to guide in, 31-32 
Closing sentence, the, 16-17 
Comma, the, 
in direct quotations, 38, 165 
in lists, 38-39 
when addressing a person, 38 
with yes and no, 38 
Comparison, 108-110 
comparing three or 
things, 110 
comparing two things, 109 
using forms in, 108 
Contractions, 202-203 
Crickets’ Song (Eugene Field), 


more 


19 
Cruise, The (Robert Loveman), 
158-159 


Definitions, 61-67 
points in good, 62-65 
Dictionary, the, 
accent, 154-155 
finding the word in, 152-153 
finding verb forms in, 157— 
158 
getting acquainted with, 156 
marking pronunciation, 155 


Index 


Dictionary—continued 
problems answered in, 156 
pronunciation, 153 
using the, 152-158 

Directions, 
example of clear, 68-69 
points necessary in giving 

clear, 67 

Dramatization, 249-259 
class play, a, 259 
preparing a play, 249-258 


Evening at the Farm (John 
Townsend Trowbridge), 
205-207 

Exclamation mark, 36 

Exercises, 

addressing envelopes, 134 

appropriate salutations and 
closing expressions, 124- 
125 

arranging books on the li- 
brary shelves, 105 

arranging words 
ically, 59-60 

business letter, 131-132 

capitals and punctuation 


alphabet- 


marks, 39 

changing pronouns to nouns, 
L79 

choosing a beginning sen- 
tence, 13 


choosing artist words, 113 

choosing a subject, 10-11 

choosing pronoun forms, 261— 
266 

choosing suitable words, 52 

choosing titles, 24 

class letter, a, 220 

class play, a, 259 

closing sentence, the, 16 

come, comes, and came, 96 

comparing three or more 
things, 110 


Index 


Exercises—continued 

comparing two things, 109 

completing the play, 257 

consulting the dictionary, 105 

criticising a story, 18 

dictionary problems, 156 

don’t and doesn’t, 96-98 

easy and easily, 53 

excuse for absence, 220-221 

explaining errors, 241 

finding a certain book on the 
library shelves, 105 © 

finding books by names of 
authors, 244 

finding books of information 
in the library, 106, 244- 
245 

finding storybooks in the li- 
brary, 106 

finding verb forms, 158 

formal letter, a, 122 

friendly letter, 121 

funny, strange, and queer, 
111-112 

giving directions, 69 

good and well, 50 

have and got, 240-241 

how to obtain a library ecard, 
104 

letter of invitation, 220 

lie and lay, 99-100 

making an outline, 84-85 

making complete sentences, 
34-35 

making nouns plural, 180 

making sentences from the 
subject, 55-56 

marking pronunciation, 155 

may and can, 275 

names, 176 

negatives, 237 

nouns and pronouns, 225 

nouns and pronouns as sub- 
jects, 178-179 
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Exercises—continued 

original definitions, 65-67 

outlining a story, 217-219 

outlining the story of Raggy- 
lug, 192-194 

past verb forms, 247 

plurals, 183 

plurals and possessive 
plurals, 229 

plurals not formed with s, 
181 

possessive of nouns ending 
with s, 228-229 

possessive singular and pos- 
sessive plural, 228 

preparing to act the play, 
257-258 


present verb forms, 246- 
247 
pronouncing words clearly, 


42, 60-61, 114-115, 140- 
141, 203-205 

punctuating a story, 40 

punctuation of sentences con- 
taining quotations, 168 

recognizing sentences, 34-35, 
184, 187-188 

reproducing a 
history, 78-79 

retelling the story of Raggy- 
lug, 194-196 

returning books to the li- 
brary shelves, 241 

review of capitals and punc- 
tuation, 199 

saw and seen, 102-103 

selecting correct verb forms, 
159-163 

sentences containing posses- 
sives, 226-227 

sentences picturing seasons, 
46 

sentences suggesting seasons, 
45 


story from 
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Exercises—continued Experience stories—continued 


singulars and possessive 
singulars, 229 

sit and set, 101-102 

sticking to the point, 15-16 

study of commas and capi- 
tals, 200-201 

study of quotations, a, 200 

subjects and predicates, 89- 
90 

subjects of sentences, 54-56 

substitutes for good, 112-113 

teach and learn, 274-275 

telling a story from an out- 
line, 85 

there and their, 271-272 

these, those, them, 269 

this and these, that and those, 
270-271 

two, too, to, 267-268 

unnecessary ands, 186 

using comparison forms, 108 

using contractions, 203 

using descriptive words, 74- 
75 

using synonyms of said, 165 

using the card catalogue, 
242-244 

using the encylopedia, 242 

verb forms after there or 
here, 248-249 

verb forms with have, has, or 
had, 247 

words suggesting the seasons, 
73-74 

Experience stories told by 
pupils, 

Coaxing the Pigs Off the 
Hill, 9 

Costume Needed, 4 

Feeding a Baby Rabbit, 17 

Glad to Get Out, 4 

Helping Grandma Blake, 150 

My Canary, Pete, 22 





My Surprise, 11 
New Saddle, The, 9 
Experiences, 
daily happenings suitable for 
stories of, 4 
definition of, 3 
how to choose subjects for, 
6-10, 20-21 
managing the parts of, 21- 
23 
selecting the incident, 20- 
21 
suggestions for stories, 149- 
152 
Explanations, 
explaining errors, 241 
expressing your own opinion, 
57-58 : 
giving definitions, 67-69 
giving directions, 67-69 
making, 234-236 
suggestions for making, 234- 
236 
Expressing your own opinion, 
suggestions for, 57-58 


Fables, 
Fox and the Grapes, The, 40 
Fou and the Stork, The, 185 
Fern Song (John Banister 
Tabb), 169 
Forget-Me-Not, 188 


Homonyms, 

ate and eight, 273 
‘bare and bear, 273 
be and bee, 273 
blue and blew, 273 
by and buy, 273 
hear and here, 273 
hour and our, 273 


Index 


Homonyms—continued 
its and it’s, 232 
knew and new, 273 
know and no, 273 
rode and road, 273 
there and their, 271-272 
threw and through, 273 
your and you’re, 273 


Improving one’s own story, 11 
Indian Lullaby (Charles My- 
all), 26 
Invention, 
beginning sentences 
stories of, 221 
definition of, 4 
directions for preparing a 
picture story, 46-49 
pictures to use in invention 
stories, 48, 70, 94, 118, 148, 
175, 198, 222 
stories of foreign lands and 
other times, 172-174 


for 


Jack -in-the- Pulpit (Clara 
Smith), 115-117 
Jingles, 
to overcome the 
habit, 238-239 


$Cain’t’” 


Length of stories, 10-11 
Letter writing, 119-134, 220- 
221 
addressing the envelope, 132- 
133 
answering letters, 124-125 
business letters, 129-132 
class letter, a, 220 
complimentary close, 
123-124 
excuse for absence, an, 220- 
221 


the, 
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Letter writing—continued 
folding a letter, 132 
form of a letter, 119-120 
formal letter, a, 122 
friendly letter, a, 121 
letter for study, 125-128 
letter of invitation, a, 220 
salutation, the, 120-121 
suggestions for letters, 

129 

Library, the, 104-106, 241-246 

arranging books on _ the 
shelves, 105 

consulting the 
105 

finding a certain book on the 
shelves, 105 

finding books by names of 
authors, 244 

finding books of information, 
106, 244-245 

finding story books, 106 

guide cards, 245-246 

how to obtain a library card, 
104 


28- 


dictionary, 


returning books to their 
places, 241 

using the card catalogue, 
242-244 


using the encyclopedia, 242 


Marjorie’s Almanac (Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich), 48-44 


Negatives, 
double, 236-238 
Notes to teachers, 291-300 
Nouns, 176-183, 224-229 
as subjects, 178-179 
possessive of nouns not end- 
ing with s, 225-226 
rules for spelling plural, 182- 
183 
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Nouns—continued 
showing possession, 224-229 
singular and plural of, 179- 
183 


Old Flag Forever, The (Frank 
L. Stanton), 71 
Old-Time Thanksgwing (M. 
Eloise Talbot), 208-217 
Outlines, 
advantages of, 85 
exercises in making, 217-219 
making an outline, 84-85 
outlining an original com- 
position, 134-138 
outlining a topic from geog- 
raphy, 138-139 
planning an outline, 79-83 
‘“*Rageylug,’’ a story to be 
outlined, 189-196 
recitations from, 139-140 
single incident, a, 77-78 
telling a story from an out- 
line, 85 


Period, the, 
in abbreviations, 36-37 
in statements, 36 
Pictures for picture stories, 48, 
70, 95, 118, 148, 175, 198, 
222, 260 
Picture stories told by pupils, 
Ducking, A, 48 
Hunting Deer, 47 
Indian’s Shadow, The, 47 
Saved, 47 
Surprise, The, 49 
Picture story, 
beginning of a, 46 
criticising a, 49 
ending of a, 47 
middle section of a, 46 
preparing a, 46-47 


Index 


‘¢Pioneer Schoolhouse’’ (a se- 
lection from Abraham Lin- 
coln’s School Days (James 
Baldwin), 187 

Pocahontas (William Make- 
peace Thackeray), 76-77 

Poems to be studied, 

Aladdin (James Russell Low- 
ell)) 56 

America (Samuel F. Smith), 
196-197 


Cricket’s Song (Eugene 
Field), 19 
Cruise, The (Robert Love- 


man), 158-159 
Evening at the Farm (John 


Townsend Trowbridge), 
205-207 

Fern Song (John Banister 
Tabb), 169 


Forget-Me-Not (Author un- 
known), 188 
Indian Lullaby 
Myall), 26 
Jack -im-the-Pulpit (Clara 
Smith), 115-117 

Marjorie’s Almanac (Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich), 43-44 

Old Flag Forever, The 
(Frank L. Stanton), 71 

Pocahontas (William Make- 
peace Thackeray), 76-77 

Results and Roses (Edgar A. 
Guest), 103-104 

Robin Is Here (Lucy Lar- 
com), 174 

September (Helen Hunt 
Jackson), 12 

Song of Wheat, A, 147 

Things I Prize, The (Henry 
van Dyke), 261 

To-day (Thomas Carlyle), 86 

Vacation (Frank Dempster 
Sherman), 277 


(Charles 


Index 


Poems to be studied—continued 
What Do We Plant When 
We Plant the Tree? (Henry 
Abbey), 93-94 
When Grandpa Was a Little 
Boy (Malcolm Douglas), 
223-224 
Yellow Violet, The (William 
Cullen Bryant), 233 
Possessives, 
of nouns, 225-229 
of pronouns, 229-233 
Predicates, 87-90 : 
eomplete, 87-89 
Pronouns, 177-179 
as subjects, 178-179, 263-264 
changing pronouns to nouns, 
179 
choosing the right, 261-266 
definition, 177 
forms, 261-266 
possessive of, 229-233 
subject forms and object 
forms of, 264-266 
Prose selections for study, 
Beautiful Joe (Marshall 
Saunders), 186 
Old-Time Thanksgiving (M. 
Eloise Talbot), 208-217 
‘“Only a Cur’’ (from Beauti- 
ful Joe, by Marshall Saun- 
ders), 186 
Pioneer Schoolhouse (a_ se- 
lection from Abraham Lin- 


coln’s School Days, by 
James Baldwin), 187 
‘‘Ragegylug’’ (a _ selection 


from Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton), 189-191 
Punctuation, 
abbreviations, 36 
at the end of sentences, 36 
exclamation mark, 36 
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Punctuation—continued 

in a list of more than two 
things, 38 

in direct quotations, 38, 165- 
167 

of the name of the person ad- 
dressed, 38 

question mark, 36 

with yes and no, 38 


Question mark, 36 

Quotations, 
divided, 166-168 
managing, 165-168 
paragraphing, 201-202 
punctuation of sentences con- 

taining, 168, 199-201 

using commas in, 38 


“‘Rageylug’’ (selection from 
Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton), 189-191 

Reproduction, 

definition of, 4 

making effective the, 195-196 

Old-Time Thanksgiving (M. 
Eloise Talbot), 207-217 

“‘Rageylug,’’? a story to be 
outlined and retold, 189- 
196 

words to use in a, 194-196 

Results and Roses (Edgar A. 
Guest), 103-104 

Robin Is Here (Lucy Larcom), 
174 


Sentence, the, 32-35, 184-188 
and habit, the, 185 
dividing a story into sen- 
tences, 185 
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Sentence, the—continued 
making complete sentences, 
34-35 
recognizing sentences, 33-34, 
184 ; 
September (Helen Hunt Jack- 
son), 12 
Song of Wheat, A, 147 
Speaking distinctly, 
avoiding slouchiness in 
speech, 41 
final sounds, 204 
initial sounds, 204-205 
list of words frequently mis- 
pronounced, 281-287 
pronouncing words clearly, 
42, 60-61, 114-115, 140- 
141, 171-172, 203-205, 276 
r sound, the, 114-115 
words confused in sound, 276 
Sticking to the point, 15-16 
Subjects of sentences, 54-55, 
87-90 
complete, 87—89 
giving, 69 
making sentences from the 
subject, 55 
Synonyms, 163-165 
defining synonyms, 163 
of said, 164-165 


Things I Prize, The (Henry 
van Dyke), 261 





Index 


To-day (Thomas Carlyle), 86 


Vacation (Frank Dempster 
Sherman), 277 
Verbs, 90-103, 157-163, 238— 

241, 246-249 

differences in time, 90 

forms after, have, has, or 
had, 247 

forms after there or here, 
247-249 

list of troublesome 
forms, 289-290 

past verb forms, 247 

present verb forms, 246-247 

selecting correct forms, 159- 
163 

troublesome forms, 91 

using past forms, 93 

using present forms, 92 

using verb forms with have, 
has, or had, 93 


verb 


What Do We Plant When We 
Plant the Tree? (Henry 
Abbey), 98-95 

When Grandpa Was a Little 
Boy (Malcolm Douglas), 
223-224 


Yellow Violet, The (William 
Cullen Bryant), 233 
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